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The Telephone Industry Today 
How Salesmanship Can Help 


General Manager, L. M. Berry & Co 


By L. M. BERRY 


CONDITIONS NOW SUCH that companies face future 
of greatest number of subscribers and largest amount 
of toll business in their history. Basis for improvement. 
Selling service by employes and through salesmen 
urged as immediate activity. Some hints for success- 
ful selling. Address before annual convention of 
New York State Telephone Association in Syracuse 


HE GREADEST opportunities 
in the history of the telephone 
business are, I believe, in the 
years immediately ahead. I firmly 
believe that nearly everyone is going 
to be surprised and amazed at the 
tremendous strides which will be 
made in business in this country and 
abroad during the next few years— 
say, during the next five years. 
Right now is the time for tele- 
phone companies to get ready to 
handle the largest number of tele- 
phone subscribers and the largest 
amount of toll business in their his- 
tory; the only question is the exact 
time that each telephone company 
will pass its previous all-time peak. 
People Want and Need 
Telephone Service 
Since it is a recognized sales prin- 
ciple that it is always easier to sell 
people what they want and need, and 
since we all know that a very large 
number of non-subscribers now want 
and need telephone service, it is 
obvious that telephone companies 
should be using every effort right 
now through their own employes, and 
through salesmen working on that 
line alone, to sell more telephones. 
There has never been a better time 
than the present, and this is being 
demonstrated by a large number of 


telephone companies in all parts of 
the country. 

Every telephone employe should be 
sales-minded and constantly on the 
lookout for prospects whose names 
can be turned over to the commer- 
cial department, so that they may 
be called upon and signed up as sub- 
scribers. Where a company’s size 
does not justify a separate sales 
force, the actual orders for tele- 
phones can be taken by the telephone 
employes. 

There was a time not so long ago 
when salesmanship could not do 
much to stem the tide of decreasing 
telephones and decreasing revenues. 
It was not because people did not 
want telephones; it was because they 
did not have the money to pay for 
them. But even during the period 
of the depression, the proper atti- 
tude of telephone employes towards 
the public in all of their contacts and 
the combined efforts to give good ser- 
vice during the most difficult depres- 
sion years, represented the best kind 
of salesmanship for telephone com- 
panies in the maintaining of and 
building up of public relations. 

The telephone industry was true 
to its tradition and, as a whole, car- 
ried on during these difficult years 
without in any manner permitting 


, Dayton, Ohio 


local or long distance service to suf- 
fer, even though revenues were de- 
creasing at an alarming rate. I 
shall not say much more about these 
discouraging years because the de- 
pression is over, but I can tell you 
that our salesmen will remember 
them for some time yet. 

Our company, through its sales- 
men, sells telephone directory adver- 
tising space over a wide territory, 
comprising principally the eastern 
half of the United States. Sales re- 
sistance was at a very high level for 
a long time. When people said “no” 
‘uring the depression days, they 
really meant “no.” 

We all hear a great deal about the 
difficulties confronting the telephone 
companies today, and what they may 
be in the future by reason of 
increased taxes, new commission or- 
ders, the Federal Communications 
Commission, present administration, 
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new and complicated 
what not. . 

There are many problems now 
which are new to the industry, but 
if you will go back in the history of 
the telephone business for 50 years, 
you will find there has never been a 
time when it was without its prob- 
lems and difficulties. Usually when 
one major trouble was disposed of, 
something else bobbed up to take its 
place.- And I wonder if the history 
of the telephone business in this re- 
spect is not pretty much the history 
of every other business; in fact, of 
every individual. 

Meet Difficulties and 

Seize Opportunities 


reports and 


Therefore, the thing for us to do- 
and I say us because my association 
with your companies in selling tele- 
phone directory advertising has al- 
ways made me feel that I am a tele- 
phone man and a part of the indus- 
try—is to meet the difficulties on one 
front and, at the same time seize the 
opportunities on another front, never 
relaxing in our efforts on either 
front. 

Your soldiers are your employes, 
and every one of them can make 
either a favorable or an unfavorable 
impression in every contact with a 
subscriber, whether it is face-to- face 
or over the telephone. Everyone of 
your employes can be a_ business 
builder in helping your company in- 
crease both in goodwill and in sub- 
scribers. Many telephone companies 
in all parts of the country have had 
great success in employes’ sales cam- 
paigns during the past two years. 
This plan is being used more than 
ever today, and is being supplement- 
ed by special salesmen who do noth- 
ing but sell telephone service. 

How Employes May 

Become Sales-Minded 

Your employes will be more inter- 
ested in their jobs, regardless of 
what departments they are in, if 
they are sales-minded. They can be 
made sales-minded if you, as a man- 
ager, will lay out a definite program 
for them and then see that they fol- 
low it. 

In our own field of selling tele- 
phone directory advertising we are 
training our salesmen constantly; 
their schooling is a continuous proc- 
ess, regardless of the length of time 
they have been with our company. 
New conditions demand new ideas, 
and we are constantly making avail- 
able to all our salesmen the new 
methods and plans which we have 
found can be used successfully in 
selling telephone directory advertis- 
ing. 
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Therefore, I think it should be a 
part of a telephone company’s rou- 
tine to keep every employe constantly 
supplied with all possible informa- 
tion which will help sell new tele- 
phone subscribers. You can always 
hear a lot of reasons why this terri- 
tory or that territory is different; 
and nearly every prospect for tele- 
phone service—if he does not have 
it, or has not actually made up his 
mind to buy it—will have reasons to 
put off a salesman. 

But remember, you have some- 
thing that people want, something 
they need, something that is a vital 
necessity in this fast-moving age. 
And all you have to do, through your 
employes and through your salesmen, 
is to present that something—tele- 
phone service—in the proper attrac- 
tive form and words; and orders for 
telephone service will come, and in 
such numbers as to surprise you. 

Why wait for the business to come 
to you when you can get it imme- 
diately, and much more of it, by go- 
ing after it through your own em- 
ployes and through salesmen? 


Dearth of Goods Creates 
Future Demand 


There is a dearth of goods in this 
country today. According to an 
article in the Wall Street Journal by 
C. R. Harrower, the consumption of 
raw materials and _ (food stuffs 
throughout the world since the mid- 
dle of 1932 has outstripped produc- 
tion until now the accumulated sur- 
pluses which bore so heavily upon 
commodity prices in the early years 
of the depression, have been largely 
eliminated. The article stated fur- 
ther that average world stocks now 
are at the lowest levels since 1929. 

Stocks of wheat, tin and petroleum 
are below 1929; in the case of petro- 
leum, far below. Stocks of cotton 
and sugar are just above the corres- 
ponding figures for 1929 with every 
indication that before the end of the 
year stocks will fall below the 1929 
level. 

This decline in commodity stocks 
throughout the world takes added 
significance in view of the increase 
in industrial production and business 
activitiy which is developing at vary- 
ing rates. England, for instance, 
reports the highest level of business 
activity since the war. 

A very great proportion of the im- 
port balance which has been shown 
hy this country so far this year is 
due to the import of raw materials. 

The same issue of this authentic 
financial publication carried a table 
showing the electric output of 19 
major utility systems during the 
week ended May 9, all of them indi- 


cating increases of from 7.5 per cent 
to 25.6 per cent over a similar period 
of 1935. 

The heavy industries are getting 
under way. -The magazine, Steel, in 
its May issue told of heavier com- 
mitments for structural shapes, steel 
pipes, sheet and tin plate, an increase 
in pig iron shipments, and prospects 
of a high rate of production this 
summer in many steel-consuming 
industries, including agricultural 
equipment and railroad car building. 


Why the Heavy Industries 
Are Becoming Active 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad was 
reported several days ago to have 
placed an order for 2,000 freight 
cars. As a result of this and other 
recent orders, car shops will be busy 
during July and August when usual- 
ly they are shut down. Orders for 
11,000 tons of steel pipe for an oil 
line between Kansas City and Chi- 
cago were placed recently by the 
Texas Empire Pipe Line Co. These 
are typical of many large orders re- 
cently placed affecting the heavy in- 
dustries. 

The steel business last week (May 
16) was operating at 681% per cent 
capacity, while in the Youngstown 
district the figure was 78 per cent 
capacity. The April new passenger 
automobile sales were 350,000 units, 
which figure has been exceeded only 
twice before—in 1926 with 388,000 
units and in 1930 with 357,000 units. 
The truck and commercial car sales 
for the same month were estimated 
at 55,000 units, which total was ex- 
ceeded only in one previous month— 
July, 1929. 

Total deposits of the New York 
City Clearing House banks again 
established a new all-time high 
record with $10,129,579,000 for the 
week ended Saturday, May 16. The 
rapidity of the rise of deposits is 
seen in the fact that the total stood 
around 5% billion on March 18, 
1933, immediately after the national 
bank holiday, and the present figure 
is nearly double that amount. De- 
posits in New York City have gained 
almost two billion dollars in the past 
year. 

In Pittsburgh, contracts for $45,- 
000,000 worth of additions to the 
present plants have recently been an- 
nounced by the two largest steel 
companies. 


American People Beginning 
to Buy New Things 


Don’t these figures tend to make 
you believe that we are on the verge 
of the greatest buying period in the 
history of this country? From the 
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beginning of 1930 until last year, 
most people were buying only what 
hey had to have. For a consider- 
able part of that period there was 
yreat discouragement, loss of hope, 
and a feeling of failure on the part 
f the country as a whole. Now, the 
\merican people, who are naturally 
spenders because they have been 
taught to appreciate increased en- 
yyment from modern things, are be- 
ginning to replace worn-out things 
with new ones. Their confidence and 
surage has returned. 
The American people like to live 
modern homes with attractive 
furnishings, electric lights, tele- 
phones, radios, electric refrigerators, 
and all other electric household ap- 
pliances. They are going to build 
vast numbers of modern homes dur- 
ing the next few years, and they will 
mtinue to buy automobiles and to 
build more and wider roads. 

They need clothing; houses need 
repairs, paint and new furniture; 
tarms need new buildings, new ma- 
chinery, new fences; factories need 
new machinery; new locomotives, 
passenger and freight cars, new rails 
are needed by railroads; in short, 
more of everything is needed today 
by the American people than ever 
before. The department _ stores, 
chain stores and mail-order houses 
are all reporting greatly increased 
sales over a year ago. 

Airplane travel this year is much 
greater than last year, and last year 
was almost double that of the year 
before. It is going to continue to in- 
crease at a very rapid rate, as people 
get more confidence in its safety. 
Machinery has all but abolished the 
hard manual toil which was a part 
of life a generation ago. There are 
still more home-owners in the United 
States than in any other country in 
the world. More children in this 
country are sent to high schools and 
colleges than in any other country in 
the world. 


Time to Sell More 
Telephones Is Now 


Friends, a desire to buy your tele- 
phone service has already been creat- 
ed in the minds of many who do not 
have it; and remember there are sev- 
eral million children growing into 
manhood and womanhood every year, 
and they are new prospects. 

We have told all of our salesmen 
that the time to sell more telephone 
directory advertising is right now, 
today; and by selling our customers 
what they should have today, we will 
satisfy them and also sell many of 
them more advertising next year. So 
the same thing goes in the telepnone 
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business itself—the time to sell more 
telephones is right now, today. 

It is not a difficult task to get your 
employes sales-minded so that they 
at least can find prospects for sales- 
men to call upon. Many people have 
the idea that they can never sell any- 
thing. There is not a telephone em- 
ploye who cannot talk to his or her 
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friends and others about the value of 
telephone service. I do not mean 
that everybody can sell goods, or 
commodities, or service. I do mean 
that anyone with ordinary intelli- 
gence, with a real interest in what 
he is doing, can sell his ideas or him- 
self to others. 

Frequently merely a suggestion on 
the part of a telephone employe to 
some acquaintance, that telephone 
service would be useful, is enough to 
result in an order. There are pros- 
pects for telephone service on every 
side of us, in every town, if we will 
just look around, with our eyes and 
ears open, and then do a little talk- 
ing. 


Factors of Success 
in Salesmanship 


To excel in any line of activity a 
man or woman must have knowl- 
edge; and today in salesmanship it 
takes knowledge—knowledge of the 
product, knowledge of self, and above 
all, knowledge of the all-important 
being, the customer. 

Generally speaking, there is just 
one thing which prevents a poor 
salesman from becoming a good one 
—laziness. If he is too lazy to study 
his product, his customers and him- 
self, then he will suffer from lack of 
knowledge, and lack of knowledge in- 
duces fear. Today a great many 
salesmen are whipped before they 
make the first call. The thought of 
failure has already gripped them. 

Sincerity is certainly one of the 
most important qualities, if not the 
most important, for the salesman. It 
is just impossible to stop a man, 
whatever his handicaps, if he knows 


and believes in his product and him- 
self. Every telephone employe should 
be thoroughly sold on the fact that 
the telephone rates are right and 
that the subscribers are getting their 
money’s worth. 

In conclusion, I do not wish to 
minimize the importance of the dif- 
ficulties confronting the telephone in- 
dustry today. On the other hand, let 
us take advantage of the great op- 
portunities which are here right now 
and which are going to continue 
during the next few years. 

We can do this by having all of 
our employes and associates on their 
toes, so that each telephone com- 
pany’s organization will be sales- 
minded in every respect, including 
building up public relations as well 
as building up telephone subscribers 
and revenues. If you are not already 
doing it, it will pay to start thinking 
today of all the reasons why more 
people in your community should 
have telephone service, and then 
your people can go out and sell them. 
Go out and deliver the “Message to 
Garcia.” It CAN be done! 

a «& 


One Answer to Control 
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Under the title, “The American Tele- 
phone Investigation,” a recent bulletin 
issued by the Massachusetts Investors’ 
Trust says: 

“It was recently that the 
investigation in Washington of Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph has devel- 
oped the fact that 5 per cent of the 
shareholders owned about 50 per cent 
of the outstanding shares. It is diffi- 
cult to see why this fact should be held 
against the company in any 
cause this is a matter over which the 


published 


way, be- 


company has no control. 
Moreover, standing in any 
given name may be quite deceiving as 


shares 


to the real owner of the shares in ques- 
tion. For example, a number of well- 
known investment firms and banks all 
over the country appear as sharehold- 
ers, ranging from 5,000 shares to 
118,000; but these shares are, in reality, 
owned by thousands and thousands of 
individuals, trusts and funds, 
and the stock is carried in the name of 
the bank or investment firm simply as 
a matter of convenience. 

Incorporated Investors and Massachu- 
setts Investors Trust recently held a 
total of 21,500 shares, but in reality 
these shares are held for the benefit of 
more than 65,000 individuals, so the av- 
erage holding in this case would be 
slightly less than 3% shares.” 

This indicates that it is a hasty con- 
clusion to charge that a few large stock- 
holders control a corporation. 


private 








IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


EGULAR readers of this depart- 
ment (if there be any) will 
recall that during recent dis- 

cussion of rural electrification, this 
correspondent predicted that consid- 
erable difficulty may be experienced 
in straightening out telephone inter- 
ference problems because most state 
commissions lack jurisdiction over 
municipalities and other public and 
quasi-public was not 
expected that this prediction would 
be borne out so soon, but it has hap- 
pened already. 

The location is in Greenville coun- 
tv, South Carolina, but the Wash- 
ington angle develops from the fact 
that the Federal Communications 
Commission cannot do _ anything 
about the matter. It appears that 
Greenville county, S. C., has a com- 
munity radio system over which pro- 
grams are transmitted by private 
lines to loudspeakers in a number ot 


agencies. It 


homes throughout the county. 
In some manner unforeseen and 
certainly not intended, the music 


hops on a telegraph line and then 
telephone circuits, with the 
result that telephone subscribers in 
the city of Greenwood, 40 miles 
away, find themselves talking to the 
accompaniment of music. 

This may seem pleasant enough 
but apparently some Greenwood peo- 
ple do not appreciate the music. At 
any rate they sent in a strong com- 
plaint to the South Carolina Public 
Service Commission. The commis- 
sion’s chief engineer, B. H. Barre, 
went out and looked over the situa- 
tion and finally decided that the 
state commission is powerless to 
act as it has no jurisdiction over a 
publicly-operated radio system. 

“Well, can’t the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission do something 
about it?” Mr. Barre was asked. 

He replied that it would not do 
any harm to ask the FCC, but ven- 
tured his own opinion that the FCC 
could not do anything because the 
disturbance is purely intrastate. 
That statement struck your 
spondent as being good law. And 
so the music will continue to go 
‘round and ’round on 
telephone wires because for some 
reason or other most of our state 
legislatures believe that public bod- 
ies should be allowed to operate util- 
ity services without any regulation. 


hops on 


corre- 


Greenwood’s 


yO MATTER which party wins 
A. the general election next No- 
vember, a continuation of federal 
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By FRANCIS X. WELCH. 


Special Washington Correspondent for 
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interstate telephone 
service is assured. That much can 
be gathered from a perusal of the 
two platforms. Of course, 
ever expected the Democrats to back- 
track, but when the Republicans add 
their plank calling for regulation of 
interstate public utility service, the 
matter is pretty definitely settled. 
It may interest telephone execu- 
however, to know a little in- 
side story about the Democratic plat- 
form which came to this correspond- 
ent in—shall we say—the 


regulation of 


nobody 


tives, 


regular 
business. 

It is no secret that the bulk of the 
Democratic platform was written 
right here at 1600 Pennsylvania Av- 
enue, N. W.—otherwise known as 
the White House—and the ink on it 
was well dried by the time it got to 
Philadelphia. There U. S. Senator 
Wagner of New York undertook the 
task of listening to everybody who 
had any complaint or suggestion and 
then making as few revisions as pos- 


course of 


sible. 

For example, the ladies (bless 
them) trouped in with a half-dozen 
planks on this, that and the other 
phase of women’s rights. The com- 
mittee gallantly assured the ladies 
that their cause would receive earn- 
est consideration. The platform 
contained not a word of it. So it 
was with other groups that had an 
ax to grind or a cross to carry. 

There was one plank, however, 
that as originally drafted amounted 
almost to an endorsement of public 
ownership of public utilities. It was 
the plank dealing with the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. Your corre- 
spondent was unable to obtain any- 
thing but a second-hand version of 
the original draft, but it seems gen- 
erally understood that it 
strong and very broad. 


was very 


¥ PLATFORM planks mean any- 
thing (which seems to be quite 
widely doubted of late), the original 
version of this TVA plank could have 
justified federal ventures, not only 
into the field of electric power, but 
also that of railroads, communica- 
tions, or any other utility service. 

Conservative U. S. Senator Byrd 
of Virginia got wind of it and saw 
red. So did his colleague, the pep- 


pery little Senator Carter Glass 
Senator Tydings of Maryland, wh 
reads out of the same book wit! 
Byrd and Glass, was duly informed 
and became duly incensed. How 
ever, there was little that these thre« 
conservatives could do about it 
themselves because all had (for rea- 
sons that readers may supply) de- 
clined to serve on the platform com 
mittee or have anything to do with it 
Tydings’ col- 
Radcliffe of Mary 
land, the committee and h« 
was told to go in and block 
that plank. Senator Radcliffe is ai 
ardent New Dealer compared wit! 
the three senators mentioned, but he 
hails from Maryland where publi 
ownership is popularly viewed as 
treason or something. If that plank 
had been adopted, the late and be- 
loved Governor Albert C. Ritchie 
would surely have turned over in his 


However, Senator 


league, George 
was on 


there 


grave. 
And so Senator Radcliffe took the 
floor against the radicals on the 


committee and laid down the law 
He pleaded with them and chal- 
lenged them, and finally drew fron 
them the confession that the coun- 
try could construe the plank as a 
pledge to foster government owner- 
ship. 

“Was that the real intent of the 
party?” he demanded. “It was not,”’ 
they conceded. “Well, rewrite that 
plank if you want Maryland in the 
Democratic column next November,”’ 
he told them. Of course, these are 
not the exact words, but they ex- 
press the substance of the discus- 
sion by the committee. 

Whether Maryland will be in the 
Democratic column next November 
is still up to the Maryland voters. 
but that was one plank which was 
rewritten. In its present form it is 
quite innocuous. 


[ OOKING BACK over the deeds 
.« and misdeeds of the recent con- 
gressional session, it can hardly be 
said that the telephone industry 
fared much worse than any other 
business. There was, of course, the 
second wind given to the special in- 
vestigation of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission to the tune of 
400 grand, but it is a fair bet (the 
FCC probe being what it is to date) 
that most telephone men are more 
worried about the tax bill. 

The tax bill is pretty hard on all 
corporate enterprise. This is hardly 
the place to go into the lurid details. 
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t it is safe to say that its effect 
utilities and business generally 
ill be bad and that economic re- 
very will be further retarded. The 
ill is the doubtful offspring of a 
mnference fusion of House and Sen- 
ite bills that were as far apart as 
ne poles. 
It follows the real desire of nei- 


ther branch of Congress and won 


the White House blessing only be- 
ause heat-weary congressmen, ex- 
ted by the increasing political 
drum-beating, threatened to kiek 
ver the traces and bolt for home 
inless school were let out. Of such 
tuff is our most important law— 
the Revenue Act of 1936—made. It 
s a truism to say that not one-half 

the members read through the 
final bill. Charity forbids a further 
estimate of the proportion that un- 
derstood it. 


"T° HE WALSH-HEALY bill, which 
finally got under the wire as the 
result of oxygen tanks furnished by 
the White House, will directly af- 
fect comparatively few public utili- 
ties, and certainly not more than 
two telephone companies. That is 
because it apples only to business 
mcerns having contracts with the 
government involving more than 
$10,000 (a year, presumably). 

This measure authorizes the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government to 
fix the scale of wages and hours of 
industries which deal with the gov- 
ernment. It clearly reveals the de- 
termination of the Administration 
to seek by-paths around the obstacles 
placed on the main road by Supreme 
Court decisions. If this act is not 
in turn upset by the court, the next 
step will be to broaden its applica- 
tion. 


FTER ALL the fuss and furor 


d raised last spring by Senator 
Black and his lobby committee, the 
net result was nil. As everyone 


knows, the real lobbies in Washing- 
ton are the ones that no congress- 
man dares to attack, such as the 
veterans and the labor groups. 

As long as Senator Black and the 
others confined their attacks to util- 
ities, the Liberty League, or picked 
on comparatively helpless little lob- 
bies, such as Friends of New Ger- 
many, etc., the real pressure groups 
merely smiled. 

But finally it dawned on the labor 
group that the lobby bill will really 
apply to all lobbies. “What kind of 
nonsense is this?” they said. “It 
was all right to hamstring utilities 
or crucify the Liberty League, but 
when Congress presumes to make 
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payer who was nicked for plenty of 
cash to pay for the sensational but 
abortive committee investigations. 
However, there was one lesson cempany offers in connection with 
learned by Congress as the result of Change service 
Senator Black’s lobby hearings that been assigned to districts, areas 
it will not soon forget; that is the exchanges, and frequent bulletins record 
fact that communications of private 
citizens are sacred and that wire The company has had a satisfactory 
seizures and telephone tapping can- experience in combining the two serv- 
not and will not be tolerated by the ices in order to provide patrons 
American people. a perfectly unified communication serv- 
Incidentally, the Federal Commu-_ ice. It follows the practice of permit- 
nications Commission seems to have ting dictation to operators of telegrams 
profited by that little lesson. It is end charging for them just as is done 
not likely that the FCC will again 


the representatives of the sons of let itself be made a cat’s paw 
toil register, it is going too far— rake political chestnuts out of 


interfering with the solemn exceedingly painful fire. 


right of petition,” etc., etc. vy 

And so it was that at the last 
minute, labor and veteran lobbies 
cracked the whip, and Senator 


territory to increase the use by 


scribers of the telegraph service 


the progress of the drive. 


with long distance calls 


Educational Drive for Tele- 
phone-Telegraph Service 


to 
an 


Black’s beloved brainchild lay dead H. F. McCulla, Lincoln, Neb., general 
conference with none to mourn commercial superintendent of the Lin- 
its passing except, perhaps, the tax- coln Telephone & Telegraph Co., has 
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TRUST BUT TETHER 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


66 HAT PLANT does not seem to be doing well. It has plenty 
of air, sunshine, and water. I can’t understand what is the 
trouble.” 

“Why don’t you trim it out? That will give the newer foliage 
a better chance to grow.” 

The advice was taken and in a short time the plant took on 
new life. 

We have learned many valuable lessons from the depression. 
One, that has saved thousands of dollars, was cutting down the num- 
ber of executives. Although it was an emergency measure, not only 
the cost of operation was reduced but employes were afforded an 
opportunity to do things in their own way instead of ‘‘as directed.” 
This new procedure caused employes to realize they were a definite 
and necessary part of the organization rather than just working 
for it. 

This cutting down on the number of executives makes it doubly 
important for people holding executive positions to improve the 
quality of their responsibilities. It is so easy to fall short of what 
one’s title implies. 

The title “manager” is, in effect, director, leader, inspector and 
adviser. The manager of a company should be capable of assuming 
the responsibilities that his title signifies. Such a manager requires 
self-reliance, loyalty, and commonsense in his employes. He knows 
what he wants done, confidently expects it to be done as he has spe- 
cified, and then puts employes on their own. He trusts them, but 
still keeps them under his supervision. 

I am reminded here of a story about a merchant and his helpers 
who were crossing a desert with a caravan of goods. When they 
came to their first stop for the night, one of the helpers said to the 
merchant: “We will feed the camels, leave them untethered, and 
trust in God.” 

The merchant replied: “Trust in God, but tether the camels.” 

The moral here for all executives is: 
but know what they are doing.” 


“Trust your employes, 














Washington Telephone Men 
Survey Entire Situation 


MANY SERIOUS problems confronting the industry were discussed at 
recent convention of Washington Independent Telephone Association. 
Speakers deplore activities of opportunists in making political capital 
of public utilities and urge telephone men to vigorously oppose adverse 
legislation before it is too late, to guard their properties against possible 
confiscation, to work toward putting publicly-owned utilities on tax rolls, 
and to cooperate in fair regulation. Other highlights of fine program 


NE OF THE most successful 
() and best attended annual con- 

ventions of the Washington 
Independent Telephone Association 
was held in the Masonic Temple, 
Ellensburg, Wash., on Friday and 
Saturday, June 12 and 13. The El- 
lensburg Telephone Co., of which 
fohn N. Faust is president and gen- 
eral manager, acted as host to the 
convention and provided most hos- 
pitably for those attending the con- 
vention. A very full program had 
been arranged and many varied sub- 
jects were discussed, both by the 
reading of papers and through in- 
formal discussion. 

The convention was characterized 
by earnest discussions on the social 
and political movements of our day 
and their bearing on the future of 
the telephone industry. It appeared 
to be the consensus of opinion that 
intelligent and aggressive efforts 
must be made by telephone men, not 
alone to protect their properties from 
unfair taxation but to guard against 
the possibility of actual confiscation. 

The telephone men were urged to 
welcome fair regulation and to co- 
operate fully in such regulation, and 
to bend every effort toward putting 
publicly-owned utilities on the tax 
rolls and under regulation. 

The officers of the association were 
re-elected for the ensuing year, as 
follows: President, E. R. Hannibal, 
vice-president and general manager 
of the West Coast Telephone Co., 
Everett; vice-president, D. S. Wil- 
kinson, general manager of the Co- 
lumbia River Telephone Co., White 
Bluffs; secretary-treasurer, J. W. 
Baker, plant superintendent, Inter- 
state Telephone Co., Spokane. 

Glenn J. Stover, of the Skagit 
Valley Rural Telephone Co., Mt. Ver- 
non, and F. A. Brown of the Kenne- 
wick Valley Telephone Co., Sunny- 
side, were elected to succeed the two 
retiring directors, H. L. Finholn of 
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Gig Harbor and C. E. Hoy of Spo- 
kane. The other directors, in addi- 
tion to the officers already named, 
are as follows: 

B. I. Palmer, manager of the 
Washington Telephone & Utilities 
Co., Elma; Minor Corman, president 
of the Oregon-Washington Telephone 
Co., Hood River, Ore.; D. M. Yost, 
of the Edmonds Independent Tele- 
phone Co., Edmonds, Wash.; J. N. 
Faust, president of the Ellensburg 
Telephone Co., Ellensboro. 

The meeting was opened Friday 
morning with addresses of welcome 
by Mr. Faust on behalf of the El- 
lensburg Telephone Co. and by V. J. 
3ouillion, on behalf of the city of 
Ellensburg. E. R. Hannibal, presi- 
dent of the Washington association, 
responded. Mr. Hannibal stated, in 
his opening address, that there were 
certain legislative and operating 
trends which were adversely affect- 
ing the operation of Independent tel- 
ephone properties and pointed out 
ways and means in which these ad- 
verse trends could be combatted. 


The President’s Address 


The president directed attention 
to the fact that the principal dis- 
cussion at the original organization 
meeting of the Washington associa- 
tion, on February 1, 1915, concerned 
adverse public utility legislation and 
that it still seems to be a necessary 
part of the utility business to pro- 
tect itself from those who, for one 
cause or another, would destroy its 
existence. He pointed out that the 
same conditions exist today as have 
existed ever since general competi- 
tion in the telephone business was 
eliminated, such as the constant in- 
crease in the tax burdens on the 
business, the constant increase in 
regulatory expense and the constant 
use of utilities by soap-box politi- 
cians as an object for political de- 
struction. 

Mr. Hannibal commented that op- 


position in itself was not necessaril\ 
bad, for it kept the industry from 
going stale, but that this opposition 
had gone to a far extreme. As a re- 
sult many telephone exchanges oper- 
ated by Independent companies are 
now rendering a good grade of serv- 
ice at less than actual cost of ren- 
dering that service. 

teferring to the marked improve- 
ment in the telephone business, Mr. 
Hannibal declared that it is neces- 
sary for companies to be constantly 
alert to make improvements in the 
service as an increase in volume of 
business alone will not bring back 
sufficient revenues to the company to 
carry on in the most efficient manner. 
The speaker added that this means 
that better grades of service, with 
improved styles of equipment will 
have to be used, and in order to 
finance these improvements it will be 
necessary for the companies to raise 
additional revenues and decrease ex- 
penses. 

These things will have to be done 
in the following manner, the presi- 
dent stated: First, by increases in 
rates where such increases seem 
to be justified; second, by decreases 
in expenses, particularly in the field 
of taxation which has now become 
so burdensome that it takes from 15 
to 20 cents out of every dollar col- 
lected; third, by increasing the por- 
tion of toll revenues which Inde- 
pendent companies now receive from 
connecting companies. 

The president made the observa- 
tion that in his contacts with Inde- 
pendent telephone men from vari- 
ous parts of the United States there 
is a growing sentiment for increased 
compensation on originating toll 
service, in order to reimburse the 
small Independent exchanges for 
the actual cost of originating this 
toll business. 

“Many Independent telephone men 
believe,” he said, “that an increase in 
compensation to connecting compa- 
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es should be allowed before further 
ductions in long distance telephone 
‘ates are made. Apparently no fun- 
iamental principles have been es- 
tablished to determine the division 

toll revenues between Bell and 
Independent companies. 

“For years arbitrary percentages 
have been assigned for originating 
business without any apparent rhyme 
or reason. These percentages may be 
correct in some instances, but in the 
vast majority of instances they are 
indoubtedly incorrect. It is my be- 
lief that we Independents can exert 
considerable pressure to the end that 
we shall receive proper compensation 
for originating business turned over 
to the long lines. 

.... 1am not making the charge 
that we are not receiving proper com- 
pensation but, in my contacts with 
other Independents all over the 
United States, it seems to be the 
general consensus of opinion that 
Independents are not receiving a fair 
share. It should be determined, 
therefore, whether or not this is the 
ase... .” 

Mr. Hannibal said that the suit 
filed against the state tax commis- 
sion opposing the 3 per cent occu- 
pational tax now levied against tele- 
phone companies in Washington, was 
ipheld in the state courts and was 
not carried on to the United States 
Supreme Court on account of that 
body upholding the somewhat simi- 
lar 1933 law (see page 32). He rec- 
ommended, however, that the indus- 
try do everything within its power 
to resist further tax increases. 

“It is the duty of every member of 
the association,” said the president, 
in conclusion, “‘to do everything in its 
power to resist the present tendency 
to overthrow our constitutional form 
of government, thereby placing us 
in the same condition in which Eu- 
rope finds itself today, regimented 
by dictators, with the people in gen- 
eral being unable to speak or think 
for themselves.” 


Utility Operators’ 
Legislative Program 


After a brief business session and 
the appointment of committees a 
paper was presented on the ‘‘Wash- 
ington Utility Operators’ Legislative 
Program,” by E. L. Simcox, presi- 
dent of the Association of Washing- 
ton Utility Operators. Outlining the 
aims of the legislative program for 
the utility operators of Washington 
for the coming legislative session, 
the speaker said that seven definite 

oints are set up in this program. 

First is the taxation of publicly- 
»wned utilities. The association be- 
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lieves, the speaker said, that all util- 
ities should be equally taxed, regard- 
less of whether they are privately or 
publicly owned. 

Second is a request for an adjust- 
ment of the occupational tax, so that 
smaller companies will be exempted 
and so that the rate for larger com- 
panies will be reduced to a figure 
more comparable to the rate imposed 
on other businesses throughout the 
state. Mr. Simcox stated that the 
proposed legislation will request that 
the power to place such occupational 
taxes shall rest solely with the state 





E. R. HANNIBAL, of Everett, Re- 

elected President of the Washington 

Association, Said in His Annual Ad- 

dress That There Is a Growing Sen- 

timent for Increased Compensation 
on Originating Toll Business. 


and shall prohibit cities, towns and 
counties from imposing license taxes, 
occupational taxes, inspection fees or 
other impositions of a like nature on 
utilities. This proposal will also rec- 
ommend that such business taxes be 
required to be passed on to the con- 
sumer by the utilities. 

Third, legislation will be requested 
to permit appeal courts acting on 
appeals from commission orders to 
hear additional evidence. As _ the 
law now stands, the courts must af- 
firm an order unless the order is 
arbitrary and capricious or is based 
on a fundamentally erroneous theory 
of law. Most cases turn on ques- 
tions of fact like value, operating 
revenues, expenses, depreciation, etc. 
The court, the speaker declared, 
should be allowed to decide the case 
in accordance with the weight of the 
evidence. 

Fourth, legislation will be request- 
ed so that the state department of 
public service shall be given the 
same jurisdiction over the account- 
ing methods, rates, facilities and 


service of publicly-owned utilities, 
as well as over the rates, facilities 
and service of privately-owned utili- 
ties. 

Fifth, legislation will also be re- 
quested for the enactment of a law 
prohibiting any city, town, water 
district, power district or other gov- 
ernmental body, from beginning 
utility service in a district already 
served by a private company with- 
out first acquiring the property of 
the private company. 

Sixth, a request will also be made 
to amend the public service laws so 
that small companies shall be ex- 
empted from complying with the 
complex accounting methods called 
for by the standard classification of 
accounts, from filing annual reports 
and from paying filing fees. 

Seventh, a general request shall 
be made that any legislation which 
places unreasonable burdens or re- 
strictions on privately-owned utili- 
ties and grants unfair exemptions 
or privileges to publicly-owned utili- 
ties, shall be omitted. 

The Association of Utility Oper- 
ators, said Mr. Simcox in concluding 
his address, shall go on record that 
it does not oppose fair and reason- 
able regulation of public utilities in 
the public interest or a fair method 
of providing the funds necessary for 
such regulation. 

Political Situation 

As It Affects Utilities 

The closing feature of the open- 
ing session of the convention was 
contributed by D. S. Wilkinson, vice- 
president of the Washington associa- 
tion and president of the Columbia 
River Telephone Co., White Bluffs. 
Discussing “The Political Situation 
as It Affects Utilities of the State,” 
the speaker pointed out in his paper 
that generally the aims of the tele- 
phone industry are to furnish an ef- 
ficient and adequate service, to deal 
fairly with its employes and sub- 
scribers, to obtain a fair return upon 
its investment and, last but not least 
of all, to insure the permanency of 
the investment in telephone prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Wilkinson particularly stressed 
the matter of insuring the perma- 
nency of the investment in utility 
property. He pointed out that at 
this time, in the state of Washing- 
ton, the problem of protecting the 
investment in telephone properties is 
more important than that of main- 
taining or operating those proper- 
ties, on account of the various means 
that political opportunists are tak- 
ing to make political capital of pub- 
lic utilities. 

There is no question, said the 
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speaker, that some past and pres- 
ent grounds existed for some of this 
anti-utility antagonism, and it is up 
to the present operators in the pub- 
lic utility business to do everything 
possible to eliminate cause for this 
feeling. To do this, he suggested 
that effective work be done to edu- 
cate the public to the utilities’ side 
of the operating question. This, he 
said, is to be done by intelligently 
discussing utility affairs before the 
intelligent class of voters and by 
making it one’s business to see that 
capable and fair-minded men and 
women are sent to the state legis- 
lature without personal prejudice 
toward either side. 

Mr. Wilkinson stated that the in- 
dustry has little to fear from laws 
based upon the action of intelligent 
people, but that it has everything to 
fear from laws made by those who 


are decidedly prejudiced against 
public utilities. He recommended 
that utility operators get a thor- 


ough knowledge of the political side 
of the business and welcome fair and 
intelligent regulation and cooperate 
to the fullest extent with the state 
and federal regulatory bodies, elect 
fair and intelligent legislators, and 
work to put the publicly-owned utili- 
ties upon the tax rolls and under 
regulation. 

The speaker pointed out that if 
the present trend of legislation is 
not combatted and public ownership 
should come over all utility proper- 
ties, the resulting operation would 
not be a device to serve the public 
but would be a political machine 
which would be such a juggernaut 
that it will be impossible to stop it. 
Service would no longer be the 
watchword of the business and that 
service which the public would then 
receive would be just as costly to 
the users as it is now, and possibly 
more so. Service not subject to reg- 
ulation and given in such a way that 
the users never have a true picture 
of the cost involved, would be the 
ultimate result, asserted Mr. Wilkin- 
son, in conclusion. 

Special Security Legislation 

Senator D. V. Morthland of Ya- 
kima, Wash., presented a very inter- 
esting paper before the Friday 
afternoon session of the convention 
on “Social Security Legislation,” 
both as enacted by the federal leg- 
islative bodies and as enacted by the 
state of Washington legislative 
bodies. Mr. Morthland pointed out 
the fallacies in the present forms of 
legislation and indicated how an ef- 
fective plan could be established to 
accomplish a workable system of 
social security laws. He stated that 
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in his opinion the present social se- 
curity legislation would probably be 
declared unconstitutional and _ in 
place of the present act, legislative 
bodies will probably enact laws 
which would be workable, both from 
the standpoint of financing and from 
the standpoint of administration. 
The speaker pointed out that the 
State Unemployment Compensation 
Act, which became effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1936, was declared unconsti- 
tutional in the state courts on ac- 
count of a qualifying clause which 
the act contained. This stated that 
the bill was to become operative in 
the state of Washington from and 
after the date of enactment of the 
Wagner-Daughton bill now pending 


before Congress. This state act 
Was passed at the time that the 
Wagner-Daughton bill was up be- 


fore Congress for passage and, due 
to the fact that the Wagner-Daugh- 
ton bill did not pass and a substi- 
tute measure was brought out in- 
stead, it was the opinion of the state 
court in Washington that the Wash- 
ington act was unconstitutional. 

Nine foreign nations have passed 
social security laws making compli- 
ance with these laws compulsory, 
Senator Morthland stated. France 
was the first to take a step in this 
direction, in 1905. Great Britain 
considered legislation of this sort in 
1911. A number of foreign nations 
have voluntary systems of social se- 
curity. Russia and Germany have 
abandoned the systems which they 
had previously adopted. Social se- 
curity legislation in these early 
forms involved both unemployment 
insurance and old age annuities, said 
the speaker. 

Social security legislation enacted 
within the last two years has been 
the most comprehensive social re- 
form ever undertaken by the govern- 
ment of the United States by direct 
legislation, continued the speaker. 
The unemployment tax and the ben- 
efits derived from the administra- 
tion of the plan will affect 22,858,000 
workers out of a total number of 
gainful workers of 48,830,000. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Morth- 
land that the federal act created 
three taxes and the state of Wash- 
ington act created two taxes. A 
comparison of the methods of levy- 
ing taxes for the purposes of unem- 
ployment insurance and old age an- 
nuities was also made by the speaker. 

After describing the outstanding 
provisions of the federal secial se- 
curity act, Senator Morthland briefly 
reviewed the unemployment compen- 
sation act as enacted in the state of 
Washington. Employers of four or 


more persons who employed those 
persons in 13 calendar weeks of the 
year were classified as employers 
under the act. The only exemptions 
under the act are employes of char- 
itable, religious or community chest 
organizations and other organiza- 
tions of a similar nature. 

Collection of the tax, as provided 
by the state law, was begun Janu- 
ary 1, 1936, with the employe pay- 
ing 1 per cent of his salary into the 
tax fund and the employer paying 2 
per cent. The benefits are sched- 
uled to start after a two-year pe- 
riod, the benefits to amount to one- 
half the weekly wage but not more 
than $15 per week for 15 weeks. A 
waiting period of one week is to 
ensue before benefit payments begin 
on total unemployment and a period 
of two weeks before benefit payment 
begins in the case of partial unem- 
ployment. 

No benefits are to be paid in case 
of strikes or misconduct. There are 
no restrictions in the state act on 
joining unions. Records are to be 
kept of the system for both federal 
and state purposes, said the speaker. 

Senator Morthland stated, in con- 
clusion, that it is reasonably certain 
that this country will adopt some 
sort of a plan for social security 
which will be workable and which 
can be financed without placimg an 
undue burden on any particular class 
of people. 


Dangerous Initiative Measures 


William Winlock Miller, Jr., sec- 
retary of the Washington State Tax- 
payers Association, then addressed 
the convention on “Taxes and Pro- 
posed Initiatives,” with reference to 
the great number of impossible ini- 
tiative measures coming up before 
the people of the state of Washing- 
ton at the coming fall election. 

At the present time, said the 
speaker, initiatives have been cir- 
culated in the state concerning vari- 
ous pieces of proposed legislation, 
several of which concern old-age 
pensions and unemployment insur- 
ance. One initiative concerns public 
ownership of public utility property 
and the ultimate confiscation of all 
property under the commonwealth 
scheme of production for use. 

The schemes for unemployment 
insurance and old-age pensions are 
so fantastic and impossible, he said, 
that it seems that there should be 
no question about their defeat. 
However, the political absurdities of 
today, declared Mr. Miller, have a 
very good chance of becoming polit- 
ical certainties of tomorrow, and the 
only way of keeping disastrous leg- 
islation of this nature from actually 
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coming to pass is to actively work 
against it. 

There is one worthwhile initia- 
tive measure on the ballot this time, 
continued the speaker, and that is 
the 40-mill tax limitation initiative. 
The state of Washington a year ago 
placed a 40-mill limitation on levies 
on personal and real property and 
this was definitely limited to a term 
of one year. The initiative now on 
the baHot extends this tax limitation 
for an additional period of time. 

The states of Oregon and Wash- 
ington were among the earliest to 
adopt the initiative and referendum 
method of controlling legislation and 
late years have seen great abuse of 
these principles, asserted Mr. Miller, 
in bringing his remarks to a close. 

In conclusion, Prof. Miller said: 

“We have all the methods of estab- 
lishing the propaganda that a dicta- 
tor needs; 36 million radio sets, 
newspapers, theaters and magazines 
galore, saturate the country with in- 
numerable paths by which to trans- 
mit information. 

.... Our task here in America is 
not an easy one. Problems that have 
come out of these vast social and 
economic changes make the solution 
on the part of the government very 
difficult. If these changes can be 
made through democracy, people will 
have to remain patient, loyal and 
faithful. That faith will have to be 
as much in themselves as it is in 
their leaders.” 

Trend of Dictatorship 

A paper on “The Trend of Dic- 
tatorship,” by O. H. Holmes, profes- 
sor of social science of the Ellens- 
burg Normal School, was the next 
number on the Friday afternoon 
program. A graphic description of 
conditions as they exist in Europe 
under the present dictatorships was 
pictured in this interesting paper. 
Professor Holmes pointed out that 
no sane-minded man who had any 
knowledge whatsoever of the prin- 
ciples of sound government and 
social progress could accept the fun- 
damental philosophy of such move- 
ments as communism and the party 
movements which lead to dictator- 
ship. 

He stated that it is very doubtful 
that communism will ever receive 
serious recognition in this country 
because capitalism is not generally 
ruled by ruthless capitalists using 
diabolical business practices. And 
under such conditions where Ameri- 
can business practices are on a high 
plane and the character and actions 
of American business men are under 
the influence of sane Christian prac- 
tices, then business will be on a 
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high enough plane to prevent the 
breeding of any such philosophies 
which lead to communism or gov- 
ernments of that type. The same 
arguments apply to fascism, said 
the speaker, with the exception that 
fascism can use capitalism to build 
the dictatorship while communism 
cannot. 

In spite of the fact that dictator- 
ships have seized control over a large 
portion of the world’s population in 
Russia, Germany and Italy, Prof. 
Holmes said, it is very doubtful 
that a dictatorship could possibly 
exist in America. In the first place, 
America does not have the condi- 
tions which bred communism, as in 
Russia; nor does it have such a dis- 
parity of wealth between the classes, 
nor do we have such a terribly op- 
pressed people, he continued. 

America does not have all the con- 
ditions that produced Hitler and 
Mussolini. “In the first place, Amer- 
ica does not have any national 
grudge against any other nation,” 
said the speaker. “We are not look- 
ing for new territory. We are not 
endeavoring to build a colonial em- 
pire. 

“One thing in America’s favor is 
its sheer size of country alone, com- 
bined with its variety of beliefs and 
traditions. Likewise there is a dif- 
fusing influence of the separate 
state governments which would pre- 
sent a tremendous battle against 
the ruthless acquisition of the power 
of a dictatorship. Along with all 
these factors, we have in this coun- 
try the tradition of democracy, of 
which we are very proud. Germany, 
Italy and Russia have no such con- 
ditions to help.” 

Prof. Holmes stated that in spite 
of the seeming impossibility of a 
dictatorship occurring in this coun- 
try, there are several conditions 
which we do have that can till the 
soil in which to sow the seed of dic- 
tatorship. Like other countries, we 
are suffering from a world-wide de- 
pression and during the past six 
years death, business failures, loss 
of income, hunger, sickness and un- 
employment have all had their effect 
upon the people. 

There are still approximately 10 
millions of men unemployed. These 
men are becoming depressed not only 
because they are unemployed but on 
account of the fact that they be- 
lieve that there are no further op- 
portunities for them. Democracy, 
said the speaker, always prospers 
during periods of economic expan- 
sion. It is not necessarily the type 
of government that prospers under 
economic depression. As one man 


stated, “When liberty becomes the 
freedom to starve, men are ready to 
surrender their individual rights in 
order to return to what promises 
security.” 

Public Utility Regulation 

The convention was favored by a 
worthwhile discussion of the pres- 
ent trend in public utility regula- 
tion, by Ferd J. Schaaf, director of 
the Washington Department of Pub- 
lic Service. Mr. Schaaf also intro- 
duced Ralph Benjamin, new super- 
visor of public utilities, who was 
appointed to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Frank Purse. 

Mr. Schaaf stated that it was the 
aim of the department of public 
service to regulate the public util- 
ity industry of the state of Wash- 
ington by cooperative means instead 
of by coercive means. He invited 
the Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association to participate in 
preparing a public utility legislative 
program in the state. Among the 
things which were desired, he men- 
tioned the following: 

1. Revise the present public util- 
ity fees, so that lower fees 
would result. 

2. Fix the fees of administering 
the public utility act at the ac- 
tual cost of regulation. 

3. Clarify the public utility act 
so that definite authority is 
delegated to the department of 
public service. 

4. Establish legislation by which 
the department will have au- 
thority to consider a eontinu- 
ing rate of return over a long 
period of years instead of ad- 
justing the rate of return as 
of the actual business condi- 
tions existing at the time of a 
particular rate investigation. 
This would be done in order to 
protect investors. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. 
Schaaf’s remarks, the convention de- 
cided to appoint a committee to dis- 
cuss the suggested measures with 
the department before the legisla- 
tive session gets under way. Mr. 
Schaaf stated that it is the aim of 
his department to cooperate with 
utility operators in every way pos- 
sible in the interest of better service 
to the public. 

Directory Production 

G. E. Krieger, sales and traffic 
manager of the West Coast Tele- 
phone Co. at Everett, Wash., then 
presented a paper on “Directory 
Selling and Production Problems of 
Small Telephone Companies,” the 
last number on the Friday afternoon 
program. Many small telephone 
companies, said the speaker, have 
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overlooked a profitable source oi rev- 
enue by neglecting their telephone 
directories. Many companies turn 
the preparation of their directories 
over to the home-town printer, who 
gets the book out at no cost to the 
company in return for keeping the 
advertising revenue. 

Ways and means were pointed out 
of effectively selling directory ad- 
vertising in small books, which 
would eliminate the objections of 
small companies to preparing their 
own directories. 

Attention was directed to one com- 
pany with a group of eight direc- 
tories for exchanges serving 4,600 
stations, which received directory 
advertising revenue amounting to 
$3,580 a year. After deducting all 
of the costs of producing these eight 
small directories, including the pro- 
rate of general directory supervi- 
sion and overhead expense, which in 
itself amounted to $526, a net profit 
of $1,697 resulted. This demon- 
strates that even small telephone di- 
rectories can be made to produce a 
profit, declared Mr. Krieger. 

It was pointed out by the speaker 
that in the production of one’s own 
book an effective means of selling 
advertising is to prepare a prospec- 
tive advertiser’s copy for him be- 
fore he is approached on the subject 
of a contract. One can usually sur- 
vey the business of a small directory 
advertiser, determining what lines 
of his business need advertising and 
prepare ads for him, he continued. 

Small companies can effectively 
use their chief operators or cashiers 
who are acquainted with the busi- 
ness men of a town, in selling direc- 
tory advertising, said the speaker. 
Dummies can be made up by the 
manager and turned over to the op- 
erators for use in selling space. One 
of the problems of successful direc- 
tory production, he said, is the es- 
tablishment of adequate directory 
rates and the establishment of defi- 
nite rates for each particular space 
in the book. Such a schedule must 
be adhered to and no deviations 
should be made from it in order to 
preserve adequate directory adver- 
tising revenues. 

Instructions were also given by 
the speaker as to how the rates for 
directory advertising vary with the 
different positions occupied in vari- 
ous portions of the book. 

A discussion of general directory 
make-up and printing was also pre- 
sented in this paper. It was also 
demonstrated that directories can be 
much improved by picking the right 
kind of type face for subscribers’ 
listings. 
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The method of adjusting direc- 
tory rates according to the number 
of books circulated was also dis- 
cussed. Mr. Krieger supplemented 
his interesting paper, which will be 
published in full in a future issue of 
TELEPHONY, by exhibiting examples 
of directories prepared by several 
different methods. 


Banquet Held 
Friday Evening 

The banquet held on Friday eve- 
ning was very well attended and 
much enjoyed by everyone. The 
Ellensburg Telephone Co. furnished 
several acts of entertainment which 
were very much above the ordinary. 
W. M. Anderson, of Wenatchee, pre- 
sided as toastmaster. 

All of the entertainment was re- 
cruited from the city of Ellensburg 
and the city has reason to be very 
proud of the talent shown on this 
occasion. Five of the charter mem- 
bers of the association who were 
present at the organization meeting 
in 1915, were in attendance at this 
year’s banquet. 

The Fifth Marx Brother 

At the closing session of the con- 
vention, Saturday morning, Joseph 
Trainor, professor of social psy- 
chology at the Ellensburg State 
Normal School read a very interest- 
ing paper entitled “The Fifth Marx 
Brother.” Contrary to general ex- 
pectations this paper was not of a 
humorous nature but actually dealt 
with the subject of communism, its 


history and its effect on present- 
day America. The fifth Marx 
brother, as referred to, was Karl 
Mark who laid down several foun- 


dation ideas upon which 
communism is established. 

Prof. Trainor showed how Marx- 
ian ideas were somewhat adopted in 
this country at the present time on a 
modified basis and how some of the 
others are utterly unworkable here. 
Some of the Marxian theories, he 
said, are so contrary to modern 
American thoughts that they are ob- 
viously impossible in this country. 

“One of these,” he said, “is the 
theory concerning the abolition of 
property in land and the application 
of all rents of land for public pur- 
We have adopted such others 
as the graduated income tax, control 
of banking, control of communication 
and transport, free education for 
children, etc.” 

D. E. Van Ness, auditor of the 
Interstate Telephone Co. of Spo- 
kane, then addressed the convention 
on the present trends of accounting 
as laid down by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. The out- 


modern 


poses. 


line of the proposed FCC recom- 
mendations on telephone account- 
ing was given by Mr. Van Ness. At 
the present time the adoption of the 
accounting rules as recommended 
by the FCC has been postponed in- 
definitely, he said, pending agree- 
ment of the different state regula- 
tory bodies on the _ proposed 
changes. 

J. R. Tolmie, technician of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Seattle, presented the conclud- 
ing feature of the convention, a 
very interesting paper on sound 
and hearing. Mr. Tolmie described 
the construction and manufacture 
of coaxial cables and explained the 
reason for developing these cables. 
This description was followed by 
motion pictures demonstrating the 
effect of different sound mediums 
upon the production of sound and 
also the effect of ritch and in- 
tensity of sound to hearing. 

These demonstrations were given 
by means of Bell laboratory-pro- 
duced sound motion pictures pro- 
jected before the audience. Mr. 
Tolmie’s presentation clearly dem- 
onstrated the effect of circuit char- 
acteristics on the quality of speech 
and music transmitted over those 
circuits. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Tol- 
mie’s paper there was a brief busi- 
ness session. The nominating com- 
mittee presented the recommendation 
that all officers be re-elected for the 
ensuing year and that Glenn J. Sto- 
ver of Mt. Vernon and F. A. Brown 
of Sunnyside be selected to fill the 
vacancies on the board of directors. 
The report was accepted by the con- 
vention and the complete list of of- 
ficers and directors has been pre- 
sented elsewhere in this report. 

Those who attended the convention 
were unanimously of the opinion that 
the program committee—consisting 
of Ray Dalton, Everett, chairman; 
J. W. Baker, Spokane, and J. N. 
Faust, Ellensburg, had arranged a 
very interesting program for this 
meeting and, as a result, this pro- 
gram committee was carried forward 
another year. 

The convention closed with the 
selection of Edmonds as the meeting 
place for the 1937 convention at 
which time the Edmonds Independent 
Telephone Co. will be host to the con- 
vention. This year’s meeting proved 
to be one of the most interesting and 
best attended of any Independent tel- 
ephone convention held in Washing- 
ton in a great many years and much 
enthusiasm was shown over the inter- 
est of Independent telephone opera- 
tors in their state association. 
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~ Automatic Electric C-A-X 


The Utmost In Reliabilit 


Reliability of operation is, without doubt, the most important quality to 
look for in small exchange equipment. And it is this quality of complete 





dependability which has made the Automatic Electric C-A-X (Community 
Automatic Exchange) the biggest seller in the history of small exchange 
operation. 


Over 600 small exchanges now use C-A-X operation to provide their sub- 
scribers with modern automatic service —service which is uniform at all times, 
instantly available, on duty day and night and never subject to the disadvan- 
tages of inattention, sickness and human inaccuracy. You'll never believe how 
dependable and free from worry, small exchange service can be until you 
install C-A-X equipment and experience it for yourself. Then you'll wonder 
how you ever got along without it! 


We suggest that you talk or write to the manager or owner of any C-A-X 
equipped exchange for his opinion—what his experience has been as to type 
of service provided, increase in business, reliability of operation and savings 
effected. Then, write to us—for details as to the type that best fits your needs. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


Telephone, Communication and Signaling Products 


Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren 


St., Chicago 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LITD., 
hicago 
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We suggest that yot)se 
Monophones—desk andifing 
attractive. Show them it 


The Type 35A5 wall-mounting Monophone can be to the subscriber who nefiiten 


furnished for either manual or automatic operation. 
Monophones are available not only in the usual 


lustrous black finish, but also in a variety of art them a tremendous helpiup 
shades, with chromium or gold-plated trim. Send 
for descriptive color circular. —right now! 
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AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES | 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELEC 




















Malbscribers Out of Prospects 


Wite Handsome Monophones 
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DISTRIBU . The Type 34A3 self-contained desk Monophone. 
‘ALES | 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago Since all parts, including ringer, are contained in 


the one-piece, molded base of this sturdy instru- 


ELEC COMPANY, LTD., Chicago ment, no bell box is necessary. 





New York Bell Rates 


Ordered Cut $4,152,000 


" 
S raTEWIDE reductions in certain 


rates, tolls and charges of the New 
York Telephone Co. designed to save 
subscribers $4,152,000 annually were 
ordered on June 26 by the New York 
Public Service Commission. 

The order, made on recommendation 
ot Commissioner Neal Brewster, who 
has been conducting public hearings 
since May, 193 does not affect the 
basic monthly station rates in New 


York City or elsewhere in the state. It 
does, however, provide for extended 
Westchester and Nas- 
sau counties by adding to the number 
of stations which 
isting from 
This change is expected to 
scribers $425,000 a year. 


service areas in 


may be called at ex- 


rates any given station. 


Save sub- 

The order also provides for overlap- 
ping the New York City 
lines in Westchester and Long Island, 
thus eliminating toll charges estimated 
at $20,000 annually. 

The largest single item of saving in 
the new rate schedules is $1,360,000 to 
be effected by a zoning change which 
will reduce intrastate toll calls for dis- 


zones across 


tances up to 40 miles. 


The commission’s order calls for re- 
ductions in such items as_ handset 
charges, service connection charges, 


temporary suspension of residence serv- 





TELEPHONY’S 
Index 
for Volume 110 


which was completed with the 
June 27 issue, is now ready for 
distribution among those who 
this 
index are listed all of the im- 
portant articles and items which 
appeared in TELEPHONY be- 
tween January 4 and June 27, 
1936. The index affords a 


ready reference and will 


keep complete files. In 


be 
supplied free 
those 


Write: 


of charge to 


making application. 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 
608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 








STATEWIDE REDUC- 
TIONS in certain rates, 
tolls and charges of the 
New York Telephone Co. 
ordered by New York 
Commission before all 
testimony is presented 


ice, extension stations in residences, 
semi-public telephone charges and simi- 
lar costs. The order contemplates the 
establishment of two-party 
service and 2 in Manhattan 


rate saving of $60,000 


residence 
in zones 1 
at an established 
a year. 

The the new 
rates and charges to be effective as fol- 
lows: 


commission ordered 


Service connection, move and substi- 
tution charges and toll rates, not 
than August 1, 1936. 

Two-party service in Manhattan zones 
one and two, not later than March 1, 
1937. 

All rates, charges, and 
regulations, on the first billing date on 
or after August 1, 1936. 

The new schedules are declared effec- 
tive until August 1, 1937, and thereafter 
until otherwise ordered by the commis- 
sion. 


later 


other rules 


The following summary of the pro- 
posed total saving of $4,152,000 was 


made public by the commission: 


Revenue 





Effect 

(Reduction) 

Handset charges ....... ....$ 760,000 

Service connection charges.. 782,000 

Extended area service....... $25,000 
New York City boundary over- 

Nh wk share ace ee Oe oe ae te 20,000 
Temporary suspension of resi- 

dence service eile ce orate 215,000 

Toll rates (short haul)....... 1,360,000 

Extension stations, residence 260,000 
Season service minimum 

See oe err 75,000 


Semi-public service—waiver of 
rental charge when receipts 
exceed $25 a month........ 

Added charges on tie lines.. 

Two-party residence’ service 
Manhattan zones 1 and 2... 

Miscellaneous items: Base 
rate area and central office 
district boundary changes, 
combining of small up-state 
local service areas, jack and 
plug regulations, supplemen- 
tary equipment items, etc.. 


35,000 
85.000 


60,000 


75.000 


Total 


The commission’s order provides for 
affected 
One applies to New York City; the sé 
ond to Buffalo, Syracuse, Albany, Bing- 
Utica, Schenectady, Troy, El- 
mira, Niagara Falls and Poughkeepsie; 
and the third to all other exchanges in 
the state. In classification the 
character of the rates and charges con- 
is the but 
are different. 


three classifications of areas 


hamton, 


each 


cerned same, the base rates 
the New York 
continue to 
Telephone 
reduced from 15 
Installation 


Under the order 
City will 
existing monthly base rates. 


new 
subscribers pay 
handset charges are 
cents to 10 cents a month. 
charges for business purposes are re- 
duced from $8 to $5 a unit, while the 
residence charge is cut from $5 to $3.50 

Throughout the state the charge for 
and facilities already 
over without 


service installed 


and taken loss of service 
discontinued. In New York City 
this charge fixed at $1.50 per 
unit or $3 for two or more units. The 
moving reduced from $3 to 
$2 and the charge for substitution of 
different type of cut from 
$2.50 to $1.50. 


The extended 


was 
now is 


charge is 
service is 


area service in West- 


chester and Nassau counties comprises 
generally all offices within the normal 
local together with those 
offices to which the toll rate is 5 
or 10 cents, and certain offices to which 
the toll cents. This service 
is in addition to 
service, which will be continued at pres- 


service area 


cents 


rate is 15 
the present normal 
ent rates 

The 
areas along the New York City line is 
estimated to affect 35,000 subscribers, 
who will save about $20,000 a year. 

The reduction in intrastate toll rates 
for distances up to 40 miles will be ef 
fected by changing the method of “step- 
At pres- 


proposed overlapping of service 


ping up” rates with distances. 
ent there four steps fol- 
lowed by two eight-mile steps. The new 
schedules call for changing the first two 


are six-mile 


steps into eight-mile zones, to be fol 
lewed by four six-mile steps. The rates, 
as at present, start with 10 cents for 


the first step and increase by five cents 
for each additional step. 

Residence extensions will be cut from 
month, saving 
$260,000 a 


75 eents to 60 cents a 


125,000 subscribers about 
year. 
The order provides for waiver of the 


coin-box fee of 
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CONVENTIONS 


Michigan Independent 
phone Association, Olds 
Lansing, July 29 and 30. 

The Illinois Telephone Associa- 

on, Pere Marquette Hotel, Pe- 
oria, September 17 and 18. 


Tele- 
Hotel, 











$3 month where receipts equal or ex- 
d $25 a month. 


cee 

The establishment of the two-party 
message rate residence service in New 
York City would bring zones one and 


two into line with the remaining zones 
which already such The 
would be the same as now charged 
for this service in those zones. 


have service. 


rate 


In a memorandum explaining his rec- 
ommendations Commissioner Brewster 
declared that the reductions appear war- 
ranted on the basis of testimony heard 
to date. To complete the hearings, he 
noted, would take about two years more 
at an estimated cost of $1,000,000, which 
would ultimately be paid by subscribers 
No would the 
pany, he contended, subscribers 

get the still 
decreases if company’s 


to 


injustice be done com- 
while 
benefit of 

the 


show 


might further 


rote 


reve- 


nues continued their present 


tendency to increase 
The 


June 26, 


company, in a statement issued 
noted that the commission had 
its decision before wit- 
had 


their 


made company 
to put 
which 
deter- 
rates. 


been given a chance 


nesses 
in all 


the 


evidence factors 
held 


fair 


on 


company as bearing 


on 


mination of and reasonable 
The 


company 


also the action of 
June 18, he 


advised Commissioner Neal of his opin- 


statement noted 


counsel on when 
valid or lawful order could 
the of the 
statement open, how- 


ion that no 


be made on existing state 
The left 


the question of whether or not the 


record 
ever, 
company 

the 


would resort to the courts to 
block commission’s order. 
The of $4,152,000 


contrasts with an estimated increase of 


proposed reduction 
$3,800,000 in the company’s tax and as- 


sessment for 1936 
with those for 1935. 


Commissioner 


costs as compared 
noted that 


special consideration had been given, in 


Brewster 


preparing the rate reductions, to the 
rates and charges concerning which 
most complaints had been made by sub- 
scribers. 

“Base station rates have not been re- 
duced,” he said, “for the reason that a 
reduction of substantial benefit would 
have such a large revenue effect as to 
bring about an amount of decrease in 
the net revenue which seems unjusti- 
fied. A reduction of but 25 cents per 
month in -main station rates alone 
would absorb all of the apparent possi- 


JULY 4, 1936 








ble reduction 
000.” 


of approximately $4,000,- 

Mr. Brewster also noted that abolition 
of the interzone rates within the city, as 
strongly urged at the public hearings, 
did not appear to be warranted at this 





time. The reductions which he recom- 
mended, and which the commission 
adopted, were described by him as “the 
most comprehensive reductions in tele- 
phone charges since the commission’s 
order of January 25, 1923.” 
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The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Trafic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Il. 


TELEPHONE operators 
must place service above 
self. Dependability is an 
essential virtue. No. 247 
which every telephone opera- 


é tor should be endowed is 


“Dependability.” Telephone service 
must go on, without interruption, 
day and night, Sundays and holidays 
in fair and bad weather. Therefore 
we must have dependable people who 
are aware of the responsibility rest- 
ing upon their shoulders—people 
who are willing to work the hours 
and tricks assigned to them even 
though, in some instances, these 
hours and tricks conflict with their 
personal pleasure or convenience. 

The selfish operator has no consid- 
eration for her co-workers. Her own 
pleasure and desires are paramount. 
When vacations are scheduled, it 
never occurs to her that perhaps 
some other operator may have plan- 
ned a vacation at a time other than 
the time scheduled for her, because 
the dependable operator will accept 
her assignment without question. 

Not so the selfish operator. 
broadcasts her wishes far and near 
and if the chief operator explains 
that it is not always possible to as- 
sign the time each girl chooses, she 
feels greatly abused. In some cases, 
she may even resign rather than give 
up or sacrifice her selfish desires. In 
this case she may relieve the chief 
operator of an unpleasant task. 

Every conscientious chief operator 
has the interest and welfare of her 
operators at heart and is happy when 
she can arrange her schedules to suit 
their convenience and, at the same 
time, fulfill her responsibility to her 
company and her customers by hav- 
ing sufficient people on duty at all 
times to render adequate and satis- 
factory telephone service. 

The conscientious chief operator is 
deserving of the respect and cooper- 
ation of her operators. If an opera- 
tor wishes to exchange tours with 
another operator she should first ob- 


NE OF the _ virtues with 


She 


tain her chief operator’s permission 

to do so. The chief operator is held 

responsible for the service rendered 

in the office; therefore, it is very im- 

portant that she be consulted in re- 

gard to any changes in hours or 
tours. 

It is true that telephone hours dif- 
fer from practically every other in- 
dustry because of the nature of the 
work which necessitates having more 
or less operators on duty all hours of 
the day and night. If we believe 
that it will not be agreeable to us 
to work any and all hours assigned, 
we should make our decision at that 
time. However, if we do agree to 
work Sundays, holidays, nights and 
any hours which may be assigned to 
us, we should not forget about our 
contract if these hours do not fit in 
with our personal comfort or con- 
venience. 

If an operator has a very good 
reason for asking for a change in 
the hours assigned, she should feel 
free to consult her chief operator re- 
garding the matter but, in every 
case, she should be willing to abide 
by her chief operator’s judgment. 
Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. How much time do you charge the 

party when the call has to be re- 
peated ? 

2. Should a subscriber be charged 
for two calls in a case like this: 
The subscriber places a call to 4- 
2390 and 4-2389 is another tele- 
phone number for the same firm; 
4-2390 answers and the subscriber 
finds he should be connected with 
4-2389 which is a telephone in an- 
other room? 

3. Is a death message considered an 
emergency call? Should we give 
a nearby in this case if party 
called has no telephone? 

4. What advantage to customer and 
operator is the practice of holding 
a tributary customer on the line 
to pass the details of a long dis- 
tance call to the toll center opera- 
tor? 

5. What items must be written out 
in full on collect calls? 

The answers to these traffiic questions 
are given on page 31. 
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Corrosion of Lead-Covered Cable 


In Creosoted Wood Duct 


AN EXPERIENCE with corrosion of lead-cov- 
ered underground cable installed in wood 
conduit. Excessive heat, drought and insuf- 
ficient seasoning of ducts believed to be con- 
tributing causes of corrosion. How the cable 
was treated with dilute liquid ammonia solu- 
tion and corrosive action checked. Unusual 
combination of circumstances responsible for 
damaging cable unlikely to be encountered. 


REOSOTED WOOD conduit 
has for many years filled a 


most important need in the 
construction of underground duct 
systems of many telephone com- 
panies. The life of this type of 
conduit is believed almost equal to 
any other type, despite the ideas of 
some to the contrary. 

Creosoted poles have commonly 
given 35 or more years’ service. 
They always rot off at the ground 
level first, where they are exposed 
to air, light and alternate heat and 
moisture. When such a pole rots 
off at the ground level, the old butt 
when removed is usually found to 
be firm and sound. 

The present method of treating 
wood with creosote has not been 
used long enough to state definitely 
how long wood conduit will last, but 
we believe one can be reasonably 





By RAY BLAIN 


sure that its use- 
ful life will be 
well over 50 
years. 

Creosoted wood 
conduit usually 
comes in two. sizes, 4% _ inches 
square with a 3-inch bore, and 342 
inches square with a 2-inch bore. 
The pieces vary from about two 
feet to eight feet in length, as they 
are usually made from limbs of 
trees or second growth timber and, 
by varying the length, waste is re- 
duced to a minimum. The short 
lengths are desirable for curves and 
reduce waste in cutting and fitting 
the conduit on laterals. The usual 
practice is to machine the timber 
soon after it is felled and while 
green, to reduce losses which would 
occur during the boring process due 
to splitting if the timber were per- 

mitted to season. 





Had the Conduit Remained in the Yard a Month or More 
Before Installation the Trouble with the Lead-—Covered Cable 
Would Probably Never Have Happened. 


Creosoted wood conduit, due to 
its relatively small bore, is usually 
not considered adequate for main 
underground cable runs where the 
large sizes of cable must be placed, 
but is ideal for smaller cable runs, 
laterals, etc. This type of conduit 
is particularly adapted for use in 
very wet soil and in quicksand, also 
in rock. 

The ease with which wood conduit 
is laid and the fact that no mortar 
or concrete is necessary to seal the 
joints, result in an appreciable sav- 
ing over most all other forms of 
conduit construction. Creosoted wood 
conduit is especially adapted for use 
on laterals, as it can be easily 


Sections of Corroded Lead-Covered Cable Taken From Underground Creosoted Wood Conduit. 
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oupled to a cast-iron pipe bend for 
risers to terminals mounted on poles 
or buildings. 

Conduit made of creosoted yellow 
pine or Norway pine had been used 
successfully to increase lead-cov- 
ered underground telephone cable 
throughout the Eastern states for 
several years prior to the introduc- 
tion of similar duct made of Doug- 
las fir on the West Coast in 1911. 
This conduit was likewise considered 
satisfactory until late in 1923 when 
corrosion developed on some newly- 
placed telephone cables and _ indica- 
tions were that the trouble might be 
due to the conduit itself. 

It is now believed by the Bell 
ompany that cable failures due to 
corrosion in creosoted wood conduit 


ing agent was evident from the fact 
that the corroding action in many 
cases extended into the manhole be- 
yond the ducts. This was particu- 
larly noticeable in manholes located 
in hillsides where the action was vis- 
ible on cables leading into the man- 
holes from the lower side, but was 
not in evidence at the mouth of the 
ducts on the side leading up-hill. 
The result of numerous tests made 
by the Bell company indicated that 
small amounts of a volatile organic 
acid, probably largely acetic acid, 
were present in the air in creosoted 
wood ducts which had been installed 
in recent years. In general, the 
higher concentrations of acid were 
found in the more corrosive sections 
although the actual concentration of 


cables of the main system, up to and 
including 50 pairs, showed marked 
evidence of corrosion. 

The creosoted wood conduit used 
on this job was purchased on a spe- 
cial order from a reliable manufac- 
turer, rushed to the job and in- 
stalled. The cable was also pulled- 
in almost immediately after the con- 
duit system was completed. 

This exchange is located in a mid- 
western state where the ravages of 
the 1934 drought were keenly felt 
and the accompanying heat terrific. 
The moisture level in the ground 
was far below the conduit level and 
both the trench and conduit were 
thoroughly heated by a merciless 
sun before the trench was refilled. 
This intense heat continued for 





While Engaged in Pumping Ammonia Solution Into Ducts in Order to Check Corrosive Action Upon Telephone Cable the 


Workman Was Obliged to Wear a Gas Mask. 


After Solution Had Drained Away Tests Were Made by Siphoning Water 


From a Five-Gallon Bottle Which, in Turn, Pulled a Like Volume of Air From the Duct Through a Test Solution. 


occurred prior to 1923 but was 
blamed to other causes. The first 
case of known cable trouble due to 
this corrosion in wood conduit, oc- 
curred in the state of Washington 
in 1921. 

The Bell company found that 
trouble in connection with the corro- 
sion experienced in the fir conduit on 
the West Coast manifested itself by 
formation of an encasement around 
the globules of moisture condensed 
on the cable sheath. When this ac- 
tion starts, a mottled effect is no- 
ticed. As it progresses the top and 
sides of the cable become heavily 
coated with a white encrustment of 
lead carbonate or basic carbonate. 

Chemical analysis of this product 
gave an indication of the presence 
of volatile organic acids. Beneath 
the carbonate coating the lead 
sheath was pitted corresponding to 
the original globules of moisture. 
It was the perforation of the sheath 
by these pits which later lead to 
failure of the cables. 

The volatile nature of the corrod- 
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acid calculated as acetic acid did 
not exceed 0.1 mg. per cu. ft. of air. 
Previous laboratory investigations 
had shown that acid concentrations 
of this magnitude were definitely 
corrosive to cable sheath. 

It was now evident that corrosion 
was due to acids derived from the 
conduit and, therefore, principally 
acetic acid. Hence the mechanism 
of the corrosion is the same as that 
involved in the production of ‘“‘white 
lead.” 

The  generally-accepted theory 
among telephone men that creo- 
soted southern yellow pine could not 
cause trouble when used for conduit 
to incase lead-covered telephone 
cable was disapproved in one of our 
exchanges during the summer of 
1934. This system contained about 
60,000 feet of underground cable 
and all laterals and secondary runs 
made use of creosoted wood conduit. 
In about three months’ time after 
the new cables were pulled-in, sev- 
eral runs of seven-pair sub-cables 
were totally destroyed and other 


months after the installation was 
completed. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
distillate obtained by heating al- 
most any kind of wood, in the ab- 
sence of air contains much acetic 
acid. This very condition we be- 
lieve was simulated on our conduit 
system by the drought and terrific 
heat during the summer of 1934. 

After the usual confusion and ex- 
citement, which always occurs in a 
case of this kind, the conclusion was 
reached that our trouble was the 
same as that experienced by the Bell 
company on the West Coast with 
Douglas fir, as the systems were al- 
most identical. The duct lines in 
our exchange were dry, except for 
the usual condensation, and there 
was no evidence of electrolysis. A 
local laboratory claimed that the 
white deposit on the lead sheath was 
lead hydroxide and caused by acetic 
acid. 

The final conclusion then was that 
as Douglas fir contains 26 micromols 
of volatile acid per 100 grams of 
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wood and southern yellow pine only 
11 micromols, the harmful acid in 
the latter was of such small quan- 
tity that it would not ordinarily 
cause corrosive trouble to lead cable. 
This would, no doubt, be true of the 
regular type creosoted wood con- 
duit made of southern yellow pine; 
but ours was made to special speci- 
fications and, with the same out- 
side dimension of 4% inches square, 
we had a 2-inch instead of a 3-inch 
bore. 

This would seem to indicate that 
while southern yellow pine contains 
only about half the amount of harm- 
ful acids as does Douglas fir, with 
our special conduit the volume of 
wood being greater, the harmful 
acid content would in all probability 
be nearly equal to that of fir con- 
duit with the 3-inch bore as gen- 
erally used. This contention seems 
to be proved conclusively by the fact 





that one of our cable runs—about 
2,000 feet in length—where 41- 
inch square conduit with a 3-inch 


bore was used, showed no evidence 
of corrosion. 


That the 


showed more 


seven-pair sub-cable 
rapid corrosion and 
in many cases total failure within 
three months after installation, is 
believed satisfactorily explained by 
the fact that these sub-cables were 
not buried to the depth that the 
main cables were and, consequently, 
were subjected to greater heat ac- 
tion. This cable, also, was of a 
special type with a silk and cotton 
insulation, impregnated with a sub- 
stance similar to damming wax. 
This peculiar cable was manufac- 
tured in France during the war, 
and no doubt its sheath contained 
impurities which accelerated the 
corrosive action. 

While the corrosion caused nu- 
merous pits in the sheath of the 
main cables, none of them pene- 
trated the sheath to permit entrance 
of moisture and cause trouble to the 
paper-insulated cable. To date, not 
a single pair has been lost in the 
main cables of the entire system 
due to the corrosive action on the 
lead sheath. 

The Bell’s experience on the West 
Coast indicated that the corrosive 
quantities of the conduit become de- 
preciated with time and are influ- 
enced to some extent by conditions 
of ventilation, its exposure to the 
weather before installation in the 
ground, etc. One study made by 
this company of all failures in one 
locality has shown about 70 per cent 
of the failures occurred on cables 
which had been underground for 
less than 15 months; and further- 
more, that about 90 per cent of the 
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failures occurred in conduit which, 
at the time the cables were placed 
in it, had been in the ground for 
less than 13 months. 

It seems probable that the corro- 
sive action on our main cable had 
about spent itself when discovered, 
for by that time the weather had 
moderated and the ground had been 
cooled by welcome rains. Not wish- 
ing to chance a possible failure of 
the main cables, however, some 





Into the Con- 


Pumping Ammonia Solution 
duit Section. 


method of treating the affected ducts 
to check the corrosive action on the 
cable and prevent a possible reoc- 
currence of it during the next sum- 
mer heat was desired. 

The Bell company had found that 
the most effective palliative treat- 
ment to be ammonia gas, which neu- 
tralizes the acid forming ammonia 
acetate, a non-volatile salt. Its en- 
gineers developed a suitable appara- 
tus for supplying ammonia mixed 
with air to affected cable ducts. This 
equipment consisted of a large ca- 
pacity blower operated by a gasoline 
engine, a mixing tank, the necessary 
connections and an outlet through a 
manifold 


or distributing the air 

mixture to the ducts. 
A tank of liquid ammonia was 
connected to the mixing tank 


through a flow meter. The air mix- 
ture found most suitable contained 
about 2 per cent ammonia. It was 
found that trouble practically ceased 
after this treatment and it was also 
found that a single treatment would 
suffice in perhaps all except the most 
severely corrosive ducts. 


It was decided that in our case 
the apparatus used by the Bell was 
rather expensive and difficult to ob 
tain, so an effort was made to find 
a more simple method of treatin 
our affected ducts. A liquid treat 
ment was selected as the methoc 
which would most conveniently me 
our requirements, and a supply 
liquid ammonia was purchased in 
100 gallon drums. 

To obtain a 5 per cent solution, 
which it was decided to use, 6 gal- 
lons of ammonia were diluted with 
94 gallons of water. It was neces- 
sary for the workmen to wear gas 
masks for protection from the am- 
monia fumes while drawing the am- 
monia from the drums and mixing 
the solution. Even upon entering a 
manhole, fully 12 hours after treat- 
ing, or a connecting manhole in the 
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mh ct fe 


system, it was found necessary to 
wear a gas mask. 
To force the ammonia solution 


into the ducts, a short force pump- 

constructed of brass with the neces- 
sary fittings for hose connections to 
the ammonia drums and with a 50- 


foot section of hose to reach the 
duct line—was mounted on a truck 
which also carried two drums of 


the solution. It was found after a 
few days’ use that the ammonia so- 
lution had cut the pump gaskets and 
packing and even attacked the brass 
cylinder, which made frequent re- 
pairs necessary. 

It was considered necessary to 
know the amount of solution being 
pumped into the duct so that any 
leak in the conduit section could be 
quickly discovered. With this par- 
ticular pump, 15 full strokes repre- 
sented one gallon, and one gallon of 
solution would fill a 16-foot section 
of two-inch bore conduit, on an av- 
erage, with the sized cables we had 
installed. 

Before treating a section of con- 
duit, every precaution was taken to 
make sure all cable entrance to build- 
ings were well-cemented. In man- 
holes, cotton waste was packed 
around the cables and the opening 
in the duct well-plastered with putty. 
The putty was permitted to dry and 
harden before pumping-in the am- 
monia solution. Each section of 
duct was excavated at the high point 
and a 34ths inch hole bored into it. 
Extreme care was necessary to pre- 
vent the bit damaging the cable and 
an extra precaution the worm 
was filed off the bit. 

This *4ths inch hole permitted a 
valve to be screwed into the conduit 
to make a tight connection. The 
50-foot length of hose permitted the 
ammonia drums to remain on the 
truck and provided a quick and con- 
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venient hook-up. After the section 
of conduit was filled with solution 
the hole was carefully plugged and 
the solution permitted to seep away 
gradually. It is not believed that 
any serious air locks were encoun- 
tered as all sections of duct seemed 
to fill completely with the solution. 
After the solution has drained 
away, tests were made by siphoning 
water from a five-gallon bottle, 
which in turn pulled a like volume 
of air from the duct through a test 
solution. It is not believed, how- 
ever, that this test was conclusive, 
due to the volatile nature of the 
corroding agent. It is believed that, 
if any harmful acid still remains in 


the wood itself, the application of 


heat will be required to make it 
again harmful to the lead cable. It 
seems reasonable to believe that all 
harmful acids have been neutralized 
by the liquid ammonia treatment. 


Whether this treatment has been 
100 per cent effective, or not, only 
time will tell. We believe that the 
corrosive action was checked before 
the ducts were treated but that a 
reoccurence of the drought with its 


terrific heat might possibly again 
start the corrosive action on the 
main cables and ultimately cause 


their failure. Failures of the main 
cables on a system of this size would 
be a most serious occurrence. 

The failures of the sub-cables was 
of small importance as they caused 
trouble on only a few telephones at 
a time and their replacement was 
simple and comparatively inexpen- 
sive. Many of the sub-cables, which 
we did not know had corroded, de- 
veloped trouble immediately when 
the duct was pumped full of the 
ammonia solution. That none of 
the main cables affected by corro- 
sion indicated trouble when their 





Charles F. Kelleher, New York 
City’s first telephone operator, and, 
very likely, also the world’s first 
broadcaster, died on June 13, at 
his home in Mineola, L. I. N. Y 
at the age of 74 

A New York boy, M1 


was graduated 


Kelleher 
from the public 
school in Mott Street at the age 
of 15. That fall, on October 11, 
1878, he saw in the window of the 
sell Telephone office at 518 Broad- 
reading “Two 


Way a sign boys 


wanted.” He found 25 other ap- 
plicants. Mr. Holmes, the presi 
dent, called him over and asked 

used a_ tele- 


“Have you ever 


phone?” 

“Yes, sir, on a private line at 
Nichol’s, the tailor, on the Bow- 
ery.” 

“You are hired. The wages are 
$4 a week. Report tomorrow at 194 
Broadway.” 

Thus began Mr. Kelleher’s ca- 
reer of more than half a century 
with the New York Telephone Co 
and its predecessors, ending with 
his retirement a few years ago 
He thus described his first experi- 
ences 

“We had a 25-drop switchboard 
with 15 working telephones. When 
I called the 
them I was the operator and ready 


subscribers I told 


for business. 
Calls came in slowly, as people 
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did not take to the telephone at 
first. But by the end of the year 
the exchange had increased to 150 
telephones and we had four boy 
operators. I instructed them in 
the art of telephone work. The 
first telephone directory was of 
cardboard, two by three feet. Our 
exchange opened at 8 a. m. and 
closed at 6 p. m. 

And in those days I was a broad 
aster, too—the first one in history 
I think. In 1879 and 1880 I plugged 
in the residence subscribers and 
broadeast music from the Nassau 
exchange to the Murray, Spring 
and Twenty-first Street exchanges, 
singing selections from Gilbert and 
Sullivan, and other popular songs. 

And about September 15, 1879, 
the American Institute Fair 
Third Avenue and 
Sixty-third Street and 


opened at 
leased 20 
telephones from the Bell company 
as one of the chief attractions. 
All were connected on the same 
line for the people at the fair to 
listen, 

The manager of the fair was 
told I could sing, so he asked me 
if I would sing to advertise the 
telephone, and I did almost every 
night until the fair closed.” 

In later years, Mr. Kelleher was 
employed in the Jamaica, Queens, 
exchange, and in the commercial 
office at Hempstead, L. I. 














ducts were pumped full, gives a rea- 
sonable assurance that the corrosion 
caused trouble only on the French 
type seven-pair sub-cables. 

This experience, although regret- 
table, does not tend to make us think 
any less of yellow pine creosoted 
wood conduit. We believe that our 
trouble was caused by a combina- 
tion of circumstances which would 
seldom occur in proper sequence to 
cause trouble on a creosoted wood 
conduit system. This contention 
seems reasonable when we consider 
that first the order for the conduit 
was rushed through the plant of the 
manufacturer. The conduit was in- 
stalled almost immediately upon its 
arrival and the cable was pulled-in 
almost immediately after the duct 
system was completed. Added to 
this was the terrific heat and 
drought of 1934. 

Had the conduit remained in the 
yard a month or more before its in- 
stallation, which is not an uncom- 
mon practice, or had the duct line 
stood vacant a few months after its 
completion before cable was pulled- 
in; or if the weather had not been 
so hot, or had there been an occa- 
sional shower, or had the trench 
been dug three inches deeper, per- 
haps our trouble would have never 
happened. 

This seems more convincing when 
we consider that several thousand 
feet of the same conduit, purchased 
on the same order, was installed in 
another exchange only 140 miles 
away from where we had our trou- 
ble and only a trace of corrosion 
was noticed on the cables there. 

Telephone men have ever had 
their good and bad breaks from the 
time of Bell down to the present 
time. We consider this just one of 
our bad ones—although not one of 
the worst by any means—and we 
blame neither the conduit nor its 
manufacturer. We expect to con- 
tinue the use of creosoted wood con- 
duit where it best meets our needs, 
and trouble from corrosion is not 
thought probable. 

I wish to give credit for the notes 
on the Bell company’s experience on 
the west coast to Bell Telephone 
Laboratories Record Reprint B-348 
by R. M. Burns and B. A. Freed; 
also Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Record Reprint B-452 by R. M. 
Burns and Beverly L. Clarke. For 
the comparison of their case to ours 
I assume full responsibility. Some 
will probably not agree with me but 
after considerable study on the sub- 
ject for over a year, I have come to 
these conclusions and I have every 
reason to believe that I am approxi- 
mately right. 
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The Manufacturers’ 


Department 


Everstick Anchor Omitted 
in Directory Listing 
preparing the Classified Products 

Index for TELEPHONY's 1936 Directory 

he Telephone Industry, just off the 
the name of the Everstick An- 
Co., of Fairfield, lowa, was inad- 
ently omitted from the listing of 
ms under “Anchors, Earth Guys,” ete 
name does appear, however, in the 
ifacturers’ Index on page 47 of the 
tory. 

‘he Everstick Anchor Co. is one of 
idest manufacturers of guy anchors 
ise in telephone work. Among its 

products are Blackburn boltless 
nsulators, Blackburn telescopic auger 
indies and boltless guy clamps. The 

Everstick company has been a regular 

vertiser in TrELEPHONY as well as 
LEPHONY’S Directory of the Telephone 

Industry for many years and its high- 

grade products are familiar to Indepen 

telephone mel! 
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Stromberg-Carlson’s 
Annual Sales Conclave 


With representatives from all over 

e United States and Canada in at- 
tendance, the 30th annual sales confer 
nee of the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. was celebrated in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., on June 5, 6 and 7. 

The sessions concerning the _ tele- 
phone business of the company got 
under way with an address by B. Wood- 
uury, telephone sales manager, who an- 
nounced that telephone, switchboard 
end supply sales of the company had 
shown a substantial increase in the past 
few months, with every indication that 
they would continue to grow. 

E. G. Eidam, assistant chief engineer, 
following Mr. Woodbury, discussed the 
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new developments in Stromberg-Carlson 
telephone apparatus since the last sales 
conference. According to him the prin- 
cipal and most noteworthy of these 
achievements are the new desk set box, 
a new condenser for mounting on relay 
mountings and the new coil box for 
extensions in connection with anti-side 
tone telephones. 

John H. Levis described and demon- 
strated the operation and flexibility of 
the Stromberg-Carlson key turret equip- 
went, the standard central energy 2-6 
systems and the new M-2-6 system for 
operation in connection with a magneto 
exchange 

A new source of income for telephone 
operating companies was suggested by 
C. H. Bergmann describing Stromberg 
Carlson paging systems using the No 
15 amplifier manufactured by the com 
pany and delivering 10 watts’ output 
These units are small and compact 
with a metal case and constructed with 
all terminals and controls on one side 
to facilitate installation and operating 
They have a substantial copper-plated 
base. Input impedance is 75 ohms. Gain 
is approximately 41 db. 

They are designed to cover a sound 
frequency range from 300 to 2,000 cycles, 
adequate for any range of voice. Where 
greater power is required to operate 
more speakers, he suggested the No. 13 
amplifier which delivers 12% watts of 
power output. Following his talk a 
demonstration of a typical paging sys- 
tem using this equipment was staged. 

F. Mark Clark, sales manager of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp., addressed 
the group next on application of the 2-6 
relay PBX switchboard and multiple 
line key turret equipment to the oper- 
ating companies’ problems. 
Small equipment of this nature, he 
stated, offers more possibilities for get 


service 


ting business than larger units where 
the field is naturally more limited. H« 
said that in approaching a _ potential 
prospect for this equipment, several 
questions, which he enumerated, should 
always be considered. 

Mr. Clark described as examples, a 
number of circumstances where the use 
of one of these systems had solved such 
problems for customers of the Roches- 
ter Telephone Corp., among them being 
the executive department of a large 
newspaper office, an insurance office and 
a bank where the installation of cen- 
tralized bookkeeping for all branch of- 
fices had necessitated a new and im- 
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proved form of rapid communication be- 
tween these branch offices and the cen- 
tral office. 

W. J. the 
tages of the construction materials and 
supplies distributed by the 
stressing their quality and superiority. 


Pfaender outlined advan- 


company, 


He particularly stressed those items dis- 


tributed exclusively by Stromberg- 
Carlson. 

x =. the features 
PBX switch- 


applica- 


Barger talked on 
ot the Stromberg-Carlson 
boards, citing their 
tions and the ease with which they can 
be adapted to fit any requirement. An- 
other feature he brought out was that 
the integral 
boards are interchangeable, a handy and 


universal 


parts of each of these 


economical feature for companies op- 
erating a number of stations. Magneto 
boards, both drop and lamp signal, 


junior multiple and super-service switch- 
boards were also discussed. 

Other speakers at the conference in- 
cluded A. F. Gibson, credit manager; 
FE. S. Browning and F. C. Young. Mr. 
Woodbury also spoke on the subject of 
dial vs. manual type telephone systems, 
paying tribute to the operators who had 
in time of emergency and stress given 
service far beyond the normal require- 
sales of re- 


ments. He also discussed 


pairs of Stromberg-Carlson equipment. 
Those officiating at the various 
the conference were: N. W. 
Baldwin, manager of the Canadian divi- 
the company; F. K. Cannon, 
manager of the Pacific 
and H. T. McCaig, in charge of the com- 


ses- 


sions of 


sion of 
division, 


Coast 
pany’s Chicago office. 

~~ 
New York Company’s 


Modern Equipment 


Pine Bush, N. Y., the third of the Wal- 
den Telephone Co.'s exchanges to be con- 
verted to full dial automatic operation 
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within the last six months, was recently 
cut-over in the presence of an interested 
group of townspeople and engineers and 
officials from York 
state operating Preceding 
the the the local 
Chamber of Commerce and the visiting 
engineers and officials attended a 
quet at the Erie 
directors of 


other New 
companies. 


various 


cut-over, directors of 

ban- 
Hotel 
the 


and 
as the 


ceremonies 
guests of the 
Walden Telephone Co. 

The 


is of 


new switchboard at Pine Bush 
the all-relay type made by the 
North Electric Mfg. Co. of Galion, Ohio, 
and is similar to those recently placed 
in service in the Walden Telephone Co.'s 
exchanges at Montgomery and Wallkill. 

The 
officially 


dial automatic 
placed in service 
from Harold R. Miller, 
Walden 


Amburg, 


new System was 
with a call 
manager of the 
to Dr. Earl R. Van- 
the Pine Bush C 
of C. An amplifier connection, which had 
been 


company, 
president of 


previously 
present to 


arranged, enabled all 
the 


take place over the new exchange. 


hear first conversation 
Among the guests at the cut-over ban- 
were: A. E. Elmendorff of New- 
burgh, manager of the New York Tele- 
phone Co.; Wesley Knighton of Albany, 
division manager of the New York Tele- 
phone Co.; F. 


quet 


S. Nicholson, manager of 
the Allied Vermont Utilities Corp.; Ed- 
ward Davenport, equipment engineer of 
the Orange County Telephone Co.; and 
R. C. Arter, chief engineer of the North 
Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio. 


vy 


“Magnetic” Telephones 
Serve U. P. Streamliners 


Among the many service and equip- 
ment innovations featured in the new 
Union Pacific streamline trains Nos. 3 


(The City of Los Angeles) and 4, Auto- 
matic Electric Co.’s latest type of inter- 
communicating telephone equipment- 

the magnetic monophone—is deserving 
of special mention. Unlike the ordinary 
type of telephone system, the magnetic 
external 


monophone uses no source of 


electric current for voice transmission, 
the human voice itself furnishing all the 
power necessary for that purpose. 

The telephone system on each of the 
two trains consists of four telephones: 
the first in the front 
other in the second power car, a third 
in the front baggage section and the 
fourth in the buffet The system 
is used for train crew 


engine cab, an- 


coach. 
communication 
only, and, as designed for that purpose, 
has several features of more than or- 
dinary interest. 

The station in the front engine cab is 
connected to an amplifier-loudspeaker 
unit mounted near the engineer’s seat, 


and no signal is used at this station. A 


member of the train crew located at a1 
of the other three stations, wishing 

talk to the engineer, needs only to speak 
into the transmitter after removing the 
telephone unit cabine 

the message being transmitted through 
the loudspeaker unit 


hand from its 


without any a 
tion on the part of the engineer. 
The engineer can converse with the 
trainman who originated the eall 


talking into a bracket-mounted magneti: 
transmitter, easily adjustable to a pos 
tion The 
neer can thus be given instructions wit 
out 
the train 

The provides specifically fo: 
telephone service between stations Nos 
: the 


each 


convenient for his use. engi- 


interference with his operation 


system 


2, 3 or 4 and cab station, the con- 


nection in instance being estab- 


the former. A r¢ 
lay arrangement is used to provide ons 


lished by any one of 


conversation at a time, with secret ser 
vice, so that, for example, if No. 2 were 


talking with No. 1, 


neither No. 3 nor 

No. 4 could cut in until No. 2 had fin- 
ished and hung up. 

The “cutting in,” or inauguration of 


a connection, is accomplished at each 
station merely by pressing a button on 
the The arrangement 
is such that only two wires are required 
between the thus simplifying 


the wiring between the cars. 


handset. circuit 
stations, 


The telephones are contained in spe- 


Telephone Station No. 2 Is Located in the 


Front Baggage Section. Note Length of 
Cord Attached to Monophone. 


built-in 
lock 


which 
key when 


cial cabinets, 


under 


are kept 


and not in use. 


The magnetic telephone system is a re- 
cent development of Automatic Electric 
Co., Chicago, and the Union Pacific in- 
stallations were designed and manufac- 
tured by that company. 
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Transcript Filed in 
Louisiana Rate Case 


approximately 2,500 


nsisting of 


vritten pages the transcript of the 


ction case was filed with 


Court on 


Supreme 


\rguments on the merits of the case, 
h was appealed from Judge W. Car- 
Jones’ division of the East Baton 


A Feature of the 
BURGESS Twin-Six 


Telephone Battery 


Commission and Court Activities 


Rouge parish district court, will not be the commission’s order was 
heard by the tribunal 
during the fall session of the court, at- 


taches said. 


the Lou- rious angles, grew 
Thursday, the Louisiana Public 


sion directing a statewide reduction in 
rates by the Southern Bell Telephone & 


Telegraph Co. 






USEFUL SERVICE 


i  _ 

a ttt 

ce, 
(004 | 


The litigation, which has been before 
d in the statewide telephone rate the supreme court twice before on va- 


out of an order by in the lower court 


The telephone company contended that 


confisea- 
until some time tory; that the company would lose ap- 
proximately $660,000 annually if the or- 
cer were permitted to stand. Counsel 
for the commission denied that the or 
der was confiscatory, and cited figures 
which they said 
Service Commis- showed that the business of the tele- 
phone company had greatly increased 
since the order went into effect. 

The lower court upheld the conten 
tion of the telephone company and or 


The MASTER 
Ringing Machine 


Is In Step With Progress 


No Moving Parts 
Nothing to Adjust 
Economical 

No Radio Interference 


Produces a Powerful Ring- 





1938 


Burgess average on Bureau of Standards 
recommended Light Intermittent discharge 
(Telephone Test) 


ing Current 


Operates on 110 volts 


A. C. 





* Burgess Twin-Six Telephone 
Battery sets a new high service 
record for 1935 on the Bureau of 
Standards test. Year after year 
Burgess Batteries give more and 
more hours of actual service. 
Try them under your toughest 
service conditions — a conclu- 


sive test that will prove greater 
Burgess values. 


Price is 39c each in lots of 30, 
freight prepaid. Order today 
from Inland Equipment Company 
(Distributors), Max F. Hosea, 
President, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The TWIN-SIX by 


= =BURGESS== 


PRICE $45.00 
30 DAYS' FREE TRIAL 
You Take No Risk 


aSU5c(| 


LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LORAIN, OHIO 


Lorain Products Corporation is exclusive manufacturer for use and 
sale in United States. Address foreign inquiries to Automatic Electric 
Sales Co., Ltd., Chicage, Hlinois. 








Sold by Leading Distributors 








Discusses the entire industry! 


ELECTRICAL 


BARTLETT NO. I-W COMPOUND 
LEVER TREE TRIMMERS — ROPE PULL 


COMMUNICATION 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Associate Professor of Communication Engineering 
Oregon State College 


\ study of the various specialized phases of electrical communication 
is related to the usages of modern communication systems. This 
book presents not only theory but a discussion of the entire industry. 
Although not highly mathematical, the treatment is exact, up-to-date, 
and in aceord with the highest engineering standards. The communi- 
ation engineer will find this book a valuable addition to his working 
reference library. 


No. 50 Safety Back 
Pole Pruning Saw for 
large limbs. 36” 
Blade. Has over- 
all length of 5 ft. 
Either tool fur- 
nished with 
poles up to 
16 ft. long 
by using 
extra 
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Poles 
twice 


Preferred 
Public 
Companies 
cause of the 


are 


treated 


for 


added safety. 


by 


Utility 4% 
be- 


pro- 


tection to the oper- 


tor, and its 


easy 


utting qualities. Drop 


448 Pages 


lelephone Wabash 8604 





6 by 9 $5.00 
TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 








Forged Blade cuts 1%4” 
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3051 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 
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3. Yes. 





Answers to Traffic Questions Given on Page 21. 


1. The equivalent to the time it would have taken to transmit the 
message if transmission had been satisfactory. 

2. If, in the chief operator’s opinion, no satisfaction was received 
on the original call, she should re-establish the connection to 
the second number and cancel the charge on the first call. 

Every effort should be made to get the message through. 

1. The customer receives a higher quality of toll service, advanc- 

ing his call with greater speed. 

and permits the operator to secure additional information 
which may be necessary to complete the call without delay. 

5. The name of the calling and called places and the prefix of 
the called number, if any, are written out in full. 


It requires less operator’s time 








Subse- 
iently the commission obtained a sus- 


ered the former rates restored. 


ensive appeal to the supreme court. 
Telephone subscribers throughout the 
state have been 


receiving the benefits 


the rate reduction order for more 


than 15 months. 


vy 


Program Service Interferes 
with Telephone Service 


In Greenville, S. C., an interesting 
problem has 
risen due to lack of jurisdiction of the 


ite commission over publicly-operated 
radio systems, and the FCC is without 


elephone-radio service 


urisdiction because the radio system is 
purely intrastate in character. 
The county has a 
which 


community radio 


ystem sends programs by pri- 
loudspeakers in 
interfere with tele- 


craph and telephone service—so 


ite lines to homes. 


These programs 
much 
that telephone subscribers in Green- 
have to talk to 
usical accompaniment. 

As the program 
ntrastate matter, 


ood, 40 miles away, 
service is a purely 
relief from the Fed- 
ral Communications Commission is out 

The South Carolina 
Commission has _ indi- 
cated that it lacks jurisdiction over the 
uublicly-operated radio system and can 
lo nothing to eliminate the 
ence it causes with telephones 


the question 


Publie Service 


interfer- 


vv F¥ 


Handset Charge Further 
Reduced in South Dakota 


In the matter of the investigation of 
the equipment charge for handsets made 


the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. at its exchanges in South Dakota, 
the South Dakota Board of Railroad 


Commissioners has further reduced the 


handset rate to 15 cents per month for 
" continuous months, effective July 1. 
On June 6, 1933, the commission is- 
ued an order directing that the handset 
charge be reduced to 25 cents per month 


for 36 continuous months in the same ex- 
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change, the order becoming effective Oc- 
tober 1, of that year. 

re-examination of this matter 
tie commission points out, in its recent 
order of June 12, the increased introduc- 
tion of handsets; that handsets are likely 
to continue to 


Upon 


become more general: 


and, therefore, the charge should be re- 
duced from time to time. 

‘On the other hand,” the commission 
states, “we are satisfied that under ex- 
isting conditions the charge should not 
t eliminated. The facts re- 


be entirely 
ferred to in our previous order 


(June 


e 
venting a wholesale replacement of desk 
sets by handsets with the resulting loss 


Conductors are selected to meet 
rigid specifications based on tele- 
phone requirements and every ship- 
ment is tested to see that those 
specifications are met. Insulating 
materials are all of premium quality 
and constantly checked for adaptabil- 
ity to telephone needs, and must meet 
our specificaions, which result in long 
service for Whitney Blake Telephone 
Wires. Throughout the entire manu- 
facturing process we use the latest 
and best methods and machinery, 
supplementing this with a series of 
tests and inspections in every de- 
partment, plus a final series of tests 
before we apply the Whitney Blake 
lead seal of quality. 


Tele 


. 1933) concerning the necessity of pre- 


phone 


RUBBER COVERED 
COPPERWELD - BRONZE - COPPER 
DROP - INSIDE and BRIDLE 


wN 
<we> 
Vv 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The Whitney Blake Co. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS IN U. S. A. 


to the company and the ultimate burden 
thereof upon the telephone users, still ob- 
tain to a considerable extent, and it is 
apparent that should be 
continued.” 


some charge 


a « 


An order, similar to the foregoing one 
affecting Northwestern Bell exchanges, 
was issued on June 12, by the South Da- 
kota commission reducing the handset 
rate to 15 cents monthly for 36 continu- 
ous months in all exchanges in the state 
operated by the Dakota Central Tele- 
phone Co. Phis order supplemented one 
issued on November 29, 1933, reducing 
the rate at that time to 25 cents. 


vy¥ 


Rural Electrification Before 


Nebraska Commission 
The Cortland 
operates in 


Telephone Co., which 
Gage and Lancaster coun- 
ties, has raised the issue 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 
whether public power projects, financed 
by government money and which are 
now being developed in a number of 
counties in Nebraska, can force the 
smaller telephone companies of the state 
out of business by compelling them to 
change their rural lines from grounded 
to metallic service. 


before the 


The matter, which will shortly come 
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FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: International Standard Electric Corporation, 67 Broad St., N. Y. C. 
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ENGINEERING 


and 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
> 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


gia 
Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 


Flare] 


Construction Co. 


West Van Buren 
CHICAGO 


1031 Street 








JOHN C. LARKIN AND COMPANY 


Consulting 
Accountants and Engineers 
Specializing in a Prefessional Service to 
Telephone Utilities C ring the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 












Consulting Telephone Engineer 


“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 

















Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 018! 


. 
Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 

telephone companies 


Inquiries invited 











JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Continuous Contact 
with Teleph Organizati 


Cc. B. RUSSELL 
Interurban Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
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before the commission for decision, was 
raised in a filed by the Cort- 
the construction 
of several hundred miles of pole lines 


protest 
land company against 


by the Southeastern Nebraska Public 
Power Project, which proposes to use 
the multi-ground system, where wires 
are grounded at both ends. 


The telephone company says that this 
form of construction will so greatly in- 
it will either have 
to go out of business or spend $2,500 in 


crease induction that 


lines. It does 


not be- 


metallicizing all of its 


not have the $2,500, and does 


lieve it should be forced to mortgage its 
the Its officers 
say that they are not opposed to rural 


property to get money. 


electrification, as a number of its own 


patrons and stockholders are prospec- 


tive patrons of the project, but they in- 
that as first 


sist users of the highway, 


they have prior rights which should be 
protected. 
The 


have 


private power companies which 


rural lines, in most where 


cases, 


smaller companies were concerned, 


have paid the cost of stringing the ex- 


tra wires needed, but in the case of the 


larger companies they have conpelled 
the latter to foot the bills and amortize 
them. The smaller companies, as a rule, 
have no reserves for such purposes, and 
that 


public 


it is urged unless the commission 


orders these power projects to 
finance the transformation of their rural 


lines a serious situation will result. 
vy 


Highest Court Upholds 
State Occupational Tax 


The United States Supreme Court, on 
March 2, 
supreme 


affirmed the ruling of the state 
the 
levied by 


court upholding validity 
tax the 
Washington, in the absence of a 
that the tax, in 
interstate 


of an occupational 
state ol 
showing fact, directly 
It ruled 


that an occupational tax on local busi- 


burdened commerce. 


ness, otherwise valid, is not void merely 


because’ the local and interstate 
branches of the business are for some 
reason inseparable. 

This ruling of the federal supreme 
court was made on appeals in three 
court proceedings: No. 544, a suit by 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


vs. the, Tax Commission of the State 
of Washington; No. 573, 
the State of Washington 
Northern Railway Co.; and No. 529, an 
action by the State of Washington vs. 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. 

In the case first mentioned, the tele- 
phone company brought proceedings to 
enjoin collection of a 3 per cent 
pational tax imposed by the state. In 
the two proceedings 
brought suit to enforce collection of a 
1% per cent occupational tax. In each 
the trial court held the 


an action by 


vs. Great 


occu- 


other the state 


case statute 








void, while the state supreme court 
held its validity. 

Following are excerpts from the opin- 
ion of the United States Supreme Court, 
as delivered by Justice Brandeis: 

“The telephone company makes 
that the laid upon it in 
burdens interstate commerce. N 


no claim 
fact 
could it do so. 
both the 
was conducted at a 
period. The 
the total 
was $781,338, after deducting taxes 
the operatil 
income from the interstate business wa 


tax 


The company’s busin« 
the 
profit 


intrastate and interstat 


during th: 


tax net operating inco! 


froni business for 


1933 


the ye 


assignable thereto; net 


f 


Make PERMANENT, Good 
Connections without Solder 


\ OOSE onnection on a tele 


line 1uses high resistance 


rusty 
and as a 
that line 


transmissior 


f sound over 


itisftactory 


ras onnectors make permanent 
good connections without 
solder To install, al 
that is needed is a wrench 
or pliers For example 
note illustration at left 
insert wires in slotted per 
tion of connector, screw 
on nut and tighten, there 
by completing cennection 
Made in three 
Vrit for samples! 
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2120 E. 19th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Teleph Accountant 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 














J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 


and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
8324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 








NOW —ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 
Sent on Trial 

Schauer Machine Co. 
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five months 
is apparently 


tax for the 
1933, 


The 
end December 31, 
$112.251. 

N only is the intrastate 
(even with the addition of this tax) no 
wurden; it branch of the busi- 
which makes it financially possible 
on the interstate. The gross 
ting revenues from interstate busi- 
were in 1933 only $932,425, while 
total operating expenses of the com- 
the state were $7,649,934. 
The greater part of these in- 
volved plant, equipment facilities and 
yes’ services indispensable to the 
cond of the interstate business; 
the total expenses, $7,009,242 
charged the intrastate 
nly $640,692 to the interstate. 

As the statute is valid in the absence 
that the in fact di- 
interstate commerce, 
the 
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expenses 


em pit 
uct of 
was 


to business and 


showing tax 


rectly burdened 
the judgment against telephone 


company is affirmed.” 


. w= 

West Virginia Company 
to Be Investigated 
The West Virginia Public Commission, 
on its own motion, on June 13, 
into and prac- 
tices of the Jefferson County Telephone 

Ce 
field 
The commission ordered an inventory 
appraisal of the company’s prop- 
made by Chief Engineer Earle H. 
and a report of George H. Wil- 
son, valuation accountant, made a 


ordered 


an investigation rates 


which has its headquarters at Blue- 


and 
erty, 
Morris, 
part 
of the record in the proceeding. 

- we 


Order Approves Toll 
Circuit Transfer 


In accordance with a joint application 


filed with the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission, authority has 
heen granted the Chisago County Mu- 


tual Telephone Co. to acquire from the 
St. Croix Valley Telephone Co. a toll 
circuit extending from its exchange at 
Croix Falls, Wis., to Center City, 
Minn., and connected at the latter town 


St. 


to an exchange owned and operated by 
the Chisago County company. 


The circuit was jointly owned by the 
two companies and the transfer was 
mutually agreed upon before the pro- 


posal was submitted to the commission. 
The order approving the transfer was 
issued February 26. 


, ae 
Commission Rulings ané 
Schedule of Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 


-.. ne 10: Application filed with the 
Telephone Division by the Mountain 
States 


Telephone & Telegraph Co. set- 
JULY 4, 1936 








ting forth a modification of telephone 
certificate issued so that instead of util- 
izing the Forest Service pole line be- 
tween Railroad Ranch and Lake Post 
Office, applicant will construct over the 


Forest Service lands under permit its 
own pole lines and circuits. 
June 18: Application filed with the 


Telephone Division by the Southwestern 
Associated Telephone Co. requesting au- 
thority for a telephone wire certificate 
to acquire by purchase certain property 
from The Western Telephone Corp. of 
Texas, The Western Telephone Corp. of 
Oklahoma, The Western Telephone Corp. 
and Western Light & Telephone Co. 
June 29: Hearing before Telephone 
Division on joint petition of the Crown 
Pcint Telephone Co. of Crown Point, 
Ind., and the North-Western Indiana 
Telephone Co., of Valparaiso, Ind., that 
the proposed purchase of property by 


the Crown Point company be certified 
to be in the public interest, and to be 
of advantage to persons to whom ser- 
vice is rendered. 


June 30: Hearing before chief exam- 
iner concerning the application under 
section 212 of the Communications Act 
1934, for an order to authorize the 
following applicants to hold positions 
with more than one carrier subject to 
the Act: 

Lloyd B. Wilson, P. O. Coffin, J. C 
Koons, Ralph A. Van Orsdel, Frank W. 
S. Evans, M. D. Sedam, W. B. Clarkson, 
E. R. Koogle, T. P. Clarkson and F. H. 


or 


Kenworthy, all of Washington, D. C. 
Marion Mountain and Geo. C. Wright, 
of Long Beach, Calif.; Emily S. Austin, 


W. C. Darrow, Donnell Gilliam, Geo. A. 
Holderness, C. B. Jacobs, C. A. Johnson, 
C. P. MeCluer, Emile W. Olschner, J. R. 
Porter and J. T. Sadler, all of Tarboro, 
N.C. 

W. T. Clark, of Wilson, N. C.; W. 
Greene and L. Woodruff, of Atlanta, 
Ga.; Chas. H. Weber and J. P. Taylor, 
of Richmond, Va.; C. R. Freehafer, Wm. 
A. Peterson, G. T. Cartier and H. L. 
Badger, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

September 8: Oral argument to be pre- 
sented before Telephone Division on the 
exceptions of the Champaign Telephone 
Co., Urbana, Ohio, to the examiner's re- 
pert No. 111-4. 

October 5: Hearing before examiner 
of Telephone Division at Hotel Gold- 
man in Fort Smith, Ark., in the case of 
the Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. 
against the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. concerning the latter’s installation 
of a toll board at Poteau, Okla., and 
the complications arising therefrom. 


Alabama Public Service Commission 
July 6: Hearing at Montgomery on pe- 
tition filed on June 15, by C. H. Rom- 
berg, operator of the Sand Mountain 
Telephone Exchange, for authority to 
construct an exchange, and system at 
Henagar, De Kalb county. 
Missouri Public Service Commission 
June Joint application filed by 
The La Belle Telephone Co. and C. L. 
Schieferdecker for sale and purchase 
respectively, of the telephone exchange 


23: 


at Newark. 
June 26: Application filed by The 


Pleasanton Telephone Co. to issue and 
sell 3,525 shares of its series ““D” pre- 
ferred stock. 
New York Public Service Commission 
June 26: State-wide reductions in cer- 
tain rates, tolls and charges of the New 
York Telephone Co., designed to save 
subscribers $4,152,000 annually, ordered. 














Buyer’s Weekly Guide 








| CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phillipsdale, R. 1.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
office: 20 N 
Cincinnati: 
100 E. 42nd St 


copper 
Wacker Drive; 
Bldg.; New York 


wire Chicago 


Traction 











CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 





Lenz Electrical Manufacturing Co., 
1751 N. Western Ave., Chicago—Estab- 
lished 1904—telephone and switchboard 
cords for all makes of equipment, 
braided and lead-covered telephone ca- 
ble, flame-proof jumper wire, interior 
telephone wire, switchboard wire 











CORDS AND WIRE 





Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Mont- 
rose Ave., Chicago— Telephone and 
Switchboard Cords, Flame-proof Jumper 
Wire, Switchboard Wire, Interior Tele- 
phone Wire. W. L. Runzel, President, 
has devoted over 40 years to the mak- 
ing of fine telephone cords. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








| International Creosoting and Construc- 








tion Co., Galveston, Texas — Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas 








Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, is.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 
Immediate quotations on request 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
| B. C., Canada—Western Red 
| Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 


Cedar 














Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Ce- 
dar Poles. Plain or Butt treated 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 


















RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 
Western Elec No 122AF 00 ohm 


elays @ $1 








REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
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Not Ine. 

1940 West 2Ist Street, Pilsen Station 
Chicago, Il. 
SPECIAL 
No. 1 Buffalo Wire Grips, like new, takes 


up to No 6 wire—$1.00 each: Cable Cars 
c omplete—$4.50 each; Swinging Door 
Telephone Booths—S$18.50 each: 10-ton 


Simplex Reel Jacks—87.50 each: 3 No. 102 


Dynamometers—$15.00 each: i-ft. Due 
Rods—$1.75 doz. Prices F.O.B. Chicago. 
W. M. MILLER & SONS 


2553 W. Madison St. Chicago, Il. 






























RECONDITIONED 
EQUIPMENT 


MAGNETO 
Desk sets 
Wall sets 


Hand sets 
Piece parts—all types 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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SPECIALISTS IN 
Rebuilding and Repairing 


TRANSMITTERS 


Absolutely finest workmanship 
guaranteed. 
Baked, black, velvet finish. New 
granular carbon. Workmanship, 
adjustments and tests made with 
the latest and most improved 
apparatus. 50c each less backs. 
One-year money-back guarantee. 


Full information on request 


ma> THIS WEEK'S SPECIAL <u 
BLACK IRON 
POLE SEATS 


13'' wide—Similar to Kellogg's 757-287 
Each 60c—F.O.B., Muskegon, Mich 


Haven's Clamps for sizes up 
Messinger strand—each $1.00. 

Rebuilt like new—W. E. I4C unprotected 
cable terminal, 16 Pr. with stub, $4.75; 
without stub, $2.75. 


Wall Telephone with Rebuilt Transmitter 
and Receiver—3 Bar—!000 ohm—$5.00. 


to 7,16 


Telephone Repair Shop 
Rogers Park Station Chicago 
Owned and Managed by Dan'l H. McNulty 

















WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—Kellogg 1000 
and 1600 ohm ringers. Any condition. 
Independent Telo. Repair Co., 1432 W. 
15th St., Chicago, IIl. 


HELP WANTED 

HELP WANTED—Man experienced 
in all phases of telephone work in mag- 
neto exchange. Give references, \d- 
dress 8546, % Telephony. 

SALES POSITION OPEN—For ex- 
perienced telephone man, selling sup- 
plies and service to Independent field. 
\ge about 25 to 40. Wide acquaintance 
in field valuable. Salary. Good proposi- 
tion. Give details of experience in first 
Address 8541, % TELEPHONY. 




















letter. 
FOR SALE 


RECONDITIONED—Gray No. 8.A 
pay stations, wall type, nickel coin only, 
$2.75 each. Kellogg No. 49.E, or No. 
3.E combined drop and jacks, 5 per 
strip, $3.00 each. Independent Telo. Re- 
pair Co., 1432 W. 15th St., Chicago, III. 





PEARL 
Life-time 


Drop-Wire 
BRACKETS 

Save time, eliminate trouble. Hot galvanized 

screw-hooks and malleable castings are separ- 

able and indestructible. Standard 2-groove por- 

celain. Stocked by Telephone Manufactdrers. 

WM. H. PEARL CO Indianapolis, Ind. 














The order does not affect the basic 
monthly station rates. 

The largest single item of saving in 
the new rate schedules ordered, is 
$1,360,000, to be effected by a zoning 
change which will reduce intrastate tol! 
calls for distances up to 40 miles. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

June 22: Authority granted to th: 
Citizens Exchange Telephone Co., of 
Hamler, to issue at par $23,000 of 1 
year 6 per cent notes to obtain funds 
with which to pay to that extent ir 
debtedness alleged to have been incurred 
up to December 31, 1934. 

The authority was granted on the 
company’s application which sought to 
be allowed to issue notes in the amount 


of $25,700. The commission acted after 
finding that the company’s capital ex 
penditures amounted to $23,329.37, and 
upon the condition that there be no fu- 
ture capitalization of these additions 
to the plant 

June 22: Commission acted upon the 
application of the Green Springs Tele 
phone Co. to issue $7,200 of like notes 
to discharge indebtedness of $7,138.41 


by granting authority to issue $3,500 of 
the notes on the prohibition of the cap 


italization of $3,653.50 additions to plant 


June 22: Upon the application of the 
Oi! Belt Telephone Co., of Cynet, to is- 
sue $70,500 of like notes to pay $70 
168.39 indebtedness, including its out 
standing $10,000 of first mortgage bonds 
authority was granted to issue $45,000 
of notes on the prohibition of the capi 


talization of $27,511.15 uncapitalized ad 


ditions to the plant 


June 22: Upon the application of the 
Rising Sun Telephone Co., of Rising 
Sun, to issue $8,700 of 10-year, 6 pel 


cent notes, authority was granted to is 
sue $4,300 in notes on the prohibition of 
the future capitalization of $4,300 to the 
plant 

June 23: Upon application, the com 
mission granted authority to the United 
Telephone Co. to file a new tariff for 
the full automatic service which the 
company is arranging to institute at 
Milford Center. 

The prevailing rates will be main- 
tained for the new service, new 10-party 
rural service is provided at 
$30 per year for wall type instruments; 
$33 for monophones; the present y-part) 
residence service is changed to t-party: 
individual service will be furnished for 


business 


extra radius charges; the charge for 
moving instruments has been reduced 
to the flat charge of $1.00; and the 


method of paying switching charges is 
changed from yearly to quarterly. 

July 9: No protests having been re- 
ceived to the report heretofore certified 
upon the application of the Northwest 
Ohio Telephone Co. to increase rates at 
Wauseon and Tedrow, the commission 
assigned the application for a public 
hearing on this date. 

July 9: Hearing on joint application 
of the Ottawa Telephone Co. to purchase 
from George B. Quatman, the property 


of the Ottawa Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., and to issue in payment 
therefor 395 shares no-par common 


stock and $40,000 in mortgage notes. 


West Virginia Public Service 


Commission 
June 13: Investigation ordered, on 
commission’s own motion, into rates 


and practices of the Jefferson Count) 
Telephone Co., with headquarters at 
Bluefield. 
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